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On the Omniscience of Christ. 


Ir is a common objection to that 
argument in favour of the divinity 
of our blessed Lord, which is found- 
ed on the appropriation to him of 
the divine attribute of omniscience, 
that he himself hath made an ex- 
ception ‘ and put a restriction’ upon 
his knowledge ; that he hath said, 
* Of that day and hour knowetl: no 
man, no not (no one, nor) the angels 
of heaven, but my Father only * ;” 
or as the sentence is otherwise re- 
corded: ‘ Of that day and that 
hour knoweth no man, no not (23%; 
ads, no one, nor) the angels which 
are in heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father +.” It is remarkable 
that Unitarians should venture to 
allege these texts, which, whether 
omniscience be justly or unjustly 
attributed to Christ, are in direct 
opposition to their hypothesis, as- 
serting the existence of angels, 
which many Unitarians deny, and 
a gradation and distinction between 
men, and angels, and Christ, which 
they who contend for his simple 
and proper humanity cannot ac- 
knowledge. ‘The inconsistency of 
the objector, does not however of 
itself, justify the doctrine to which 
he objects. The ordinary interpre- 
tation is, that Jesus in his human 
character, did not know that, of 
which in his divine character he 
could not be ignorant; or that he 
did not know it so as to declare it, 
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as St. Paul, using the very same 
word, declares his resolution to the 
Corinthians, ‘* not to know any 
thing among them save Jesus Christ 
and him crucified *,” whereas, it is 
certain, that he did know many 
otber things, though this was the 
principal subject of his preaching. 
Dr. Waterland has sufficiently ex- 
plained the restriction of the know- 
ledge of this day to the Father, im- 
plied under the word only, and 
shewn that it cannot be understood 
to exclude the Son, nor if the word 
should be strictly interpreted, could 
the text be reconciled with another 
passage, in which it is said, that 
‘¢ all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge are hidden +” in Christ. 
The Son does not indeed profess to 
know the time, and he insists upon 
the people’s ignorance of it, but he 
nevertheless gives various intima- 
tions concerning the circumstances 
of that day, which shew that he 
was not altogether ignorant of it, 
comparing it with the days of Noah, 
and describing the manner of its 
approach with such suddenness as 
no man could anticipate. But still 
whatever be the difficulties or the 
obscurities of this text, and no man 
will attempt to deny them, ft cannot 
alone prevail against many clear 
texts, in which the same doctrine is 
asserted and maintained. 

It is not necessary to refer to the 
power of foretelling things to come, 
since that power was communicated 
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to the prophets, and does not there- 
fore prove a divinity of essence or 
nature: although this re- 
markable distinction in the manner 
of delivering their prophecies, that 
the ordinary prophets speak in the 
name of the Lord of Hosts and of 
the Spirits, while Christ speaketh 
in his own name. “I tell you be- 
fore it come, that when it is come 
to pass, ye may believe, that I am 
he *.” There is also an intimate 
and apprehensible knowledge of 
God, both in respect of his nature 
and of his will, which our Lord in 
various texts reserves to himself: 
“« We speak that we do know, and 
testify that we have seent,” “TI 
speak that which I have seen with 
my Father}.”’ ‘“ No man hath 
seen God at any time: the only- 
begotten Son, who is in the bosom 
of the Father, he hath declared 
him §.”  “ Not that any man hath 
seen the Father save he who is of 
God; he hath seen the Father|j.” 
He possessed also a knowledge of 
man very superior to the most con- 
summate penetration and discern- 
ment of the human character. ‘“‘ He 
knew all men, and needed not that 
any should testify of man, for he 
knew what was in man9@.” ‘‘ The 
Word of God is quick and powerful, 
and sharper than any two-edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit, and of 
the joints and marrow, and is a 
discerner of the thoughts and in- 
tents of the heart, neither is there 
any creature, that is not manifest in 
his sight, for all things are naked 
and opened to the eyes of him with 
whom we have to do**.” Bishop 
Bull interprets this text of the per- 
sonal Word of God, of the Word 
that was manifested in the flesh, 
and this interpretation agrees with 
the personality of the characters in- 
cluded ia the description, and with 
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the appropriation of them in other 
texts to our Lord. It was in the 
possession of this power, that he 
was sensible by a divine intuition, 
of wants which were not express- 
ed*, of thoughts which were not 
declared+, and of designs which 
were hardly conceived {, and that 
he had an acquaintance with cir- 
cumstances of private history, con- 
cerning which he had no human 
means of information. Thus he led 
the woman of Samaria to confess 
that he was a prophet, and at least 
to doubt whether he were not also 
the Christ§: and thus he removed 
the objections of Nathanael, con- 
cerning the supposed place of his 
birth, and brought him first to ask 
how be knew him, and ultimately 
to confess that he was the Son of 
God, that he was the King of 
Israel ||. In saying of himself, “ | 
am he that searcheth the reins and 
the heart {/,” he does in fact assume 
to himself that character, which, in 
the Old Testament, is appropriated 
to the Lord of Hosts, and is an un- 
equivocal attribute of the Divinity. 
The detection of hypocrisy, and 
the denunciation of the hypocrite, 
are offices which cannot be worthily 
exercised without this power of 
searching the heart, and although 
general descriptions of the state and 
character of the hypocrite are not 
unusual, there appear, if the con- 
cordances may be trusted, to be not 
more than two texts in the Old Tes- 
tament **, in which individuals or 
nations are directly denominated hy- 
pocrites, and in both of these texts, 
the judgment is pronounced in the 
name of the Lord of Hosts, In the 
New Testament, our Lord addresses 
the unworthy censor, “ thou hypo- 
critet++!” Inthe same term, he re- 
proaches the ruler of the syna- 
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gogue, who was indignant at his 
healing on the Sabbath-day*. In 
the plural nuniber, he spake of the 
Pharisees as hypocrites +: and un- 
der the same name, he addressed 
them in conjunction with the Sad- 
ducees{ and with the Scribes §. 
He describes them also as full of 
hypocrisy ||. He is said to have 
known the hypocrisy of the Phari- 
sees and Herodians 4: and to have 
warned his disciples of the leaven 
of the Pharisees, which is hypo- 
crisy **. 

It is true that the word hypocrisy 
is also used by the Apostles. St. 
Paul, in describing the characters 
and circumstances of the great 
apostacy, makes mention of those, 
who should speak lies in hypocrisy, 
or if the translation of Bishop New- 
ton be preferred, he foretells that 
it should be accomplished through 
the hypocrisy of liars, s vmoxgice 
Levdorcyar tt. St. James also de- 
scribes the wisdom from above, as 
being without hypocrisy {{: and St. 
Peter exhorts the brethren to lay 
aside hypocrisies §§. Barnabas is 
also said to have been carried away 
with the dissimulation or hypocrisy 
of certain persons |{\j: but, in this 
instance, the allegation was justified 
by the facts. 

It is believed, that this argument 
has not been commonly noticed, or 
insisted upon. But let the general 
nature of these descriptions, of these 
distant allusions to the sin of hypo- 
crisy, be compared with the force 
and point, with which our Lord 
charges particular persons as hypo- 
crites ; let it be remembered, that 
though the Apostles possessed the 
power of discerning spirits, they 
nevertheless forbore to accuse any 
person upon presumptive evidence 
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of hypocrisy ; let the characteristic 
meekness and mildness of our 
Lord's manner and conversation, be 
also taken into the account, and it 
will hardly be denied, that in the 
detection of hypocrisy, and the 
condemnation of hypocrites, he 
acted in virtue of that power by 
which he trieth the reins and the 
heart. 

It is hardly necessary to notice 
the practical use of this doctrine, 
if its truth be admitted. If it was 
in the fulness of the divine power, 
that our Lord called men hypocrites, 
let not man venture to use that term 
of reproach, lest he be found to 
invade the prerogative of Divinity. 
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A Defence of the ‘* Remarks on the 
Inadequate Translation of the 
first Aorist, and the perfect Tense 
of the passive Voice in the autho- 
rized Version of the New Testa- 
ment,” 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


Sir, 

I WAS gratified in seeing that your 
attention had been recalled to the 
** Remarks on the Inadequate Trans- 
lation of the first Aorist, and the 
perfect Tense of the passive Voice 
in the authorized Version of the 
New Testament.” It appears to 
me, that the subject is not only 
curious in itself as a grammatical 
speculation illustrative of the gra- 
dual improvement and refinement 
of our language, but that it is also 
of importance to the theologian, ds 
it proves the consistency of the 
English interpreters of the New 
Testament at different periods, and 
shews that however the modes of 
expression may have varied, there 
has been no difference concerning 
the sense and meaning, between the 
original translators, and those who, 
as some imagine, with unnecessary 
and unbecoming fastidiousness, ven- 
ture occasionally in this respect, to 
correet the ancient phraseology. 

$2 
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It is in this persuasion, and not 
with any wish to extend an useless 
controversy, with no impatience of 
contradiction, and with no ambition 
for any victory, but that of truth, 
that | again offer myself to your no- 
tice, in the hope of engaging the 


grammatical skill and subtlety of 


your correspondent A. R. M. to such 
further discussion of the question, 


as may establish the certainty ot 


his positions, or expose the fallacy 
of mine. The ability with which he 
has conducted the argument; the 


interpretation which he has given of 


the Collect for the Nativity; the 
collateral evidence which he has 
produced of the translation of ‘ be- 
ing regenerate, by avayeyerrnusvos, as 
the latter word is rendered in the 
authorized version, by ‘ being born 
again ;' and the general purpose, to 
which he applies the whole discus- 
sion in Opposition to the Archdea- 
con of Ely, might perhaps excuse 
me from replying to his observa- 
tions, and justify a silent acqui- 
escence in his concessions, that all 
the verbs to which I refer are in the 
past tense in the original, and there- 
fore, as I contend ought to be, and 
originally were intended to be, or 
as A. R. M. contends, actually are 
in the past tense, in the translation 
also. On the strength of this con- 
cession, and by the help of the au- 
thorities to which your correspond- 
ent refers, I shall endeavour to es 
tablish my original positions, viz. 


that our language, in the course of 


years, ‘‘ has undergone some revo- 
lution, so that in the passive voice 
of the verbs, what was formerly the 
perfect, is now the present tense,” 
and ‘“‘ that the participle being is 
used for the compound perfect Aav- 
ing been, and the present am tor the 
perfect have been, with. their several 
inflexions.” If I cannot vindicate 
these from the charge 
of being ‘‘ extremely doubtful,” I 
hope ai least to shew, that they 


assertions 


are not quite, or, in the language of 


your correspondent, ‘ perfectly er- 
roueous,” although there is a sole- 


cism in the expression which quali- 
fies the censure, if indeed it is pos- 
sible by any means to reconcile error 
with perfection. 

Your correspondent A. R. M, 
conceives, “ that our language in 
this case has undergone no change 
whatsoever :” and his principal as- 
sertions are 1. That ‘* in English, as 
in Latin, there is no present parti- 
ciple in the passive voice: 2. That 
strictly speaking, “‘ all our passive 
participles, whether ending in ed or 
en, are, as they are called, prete- 
rites :’’ 3. That there is no method 
of expressing time past, but “ by 
combining together two ideas appa- 
rently incompatible, by coupling a 
past event, operation, or passion, 
with a present verb ;” and that in 
“these cases, the notion of time 
past, does not arise from a present 
verb or present participle, ‘ being’ 
for ‘ having been’ or ‘ am’ for ‘ have 
been,’ but from the preterite par- 
ticiple.” 

In respect of the time implied in 
the participles of the Greek and 
Latin languages, you wiil allow me 
to appeal to the authority of the 
grammars of Messieurs de Port 
Royal, translated by Dr. Nugent: 


“Infinitives and 
tenses. 

‘* The infinitives and participles, may, 
as we have observed elsewhere, denote all 
the differences of time. It is for this rea- 
son, that with ay their present frequently 
marks the future. 

‘* The same may be said of the parti- 
ciple: araus ds picSuvras, ws CL LE BOY 
Aa OUEVES umree TPwy nY aUTOLW Xen. for 
paxecousves.” Greek Gram, p. 401, 

* Though the :participles seem to be 
particularly tied down to certain differ- 
entes of time, according to their termina- 
tion, yet Sanctins maintaineth that they 
may be all taken for every difference of 


participles of all 


“ No doubt but the participle in us is 
...expressive of every differeuce. For as 
Aimé, in French, is of every time, so that 
all the tenses of the passive voice are 
formed from thence by circumlocution, 
Je suis aimé, je serai aimé, javois éte 
aimé, so in Latin we may say, Amatus 
sum, eram, fui, ero, &c. using it thus in all 
TIMES, .., 00000 
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“ Hence it is that what the Greeks ex- 
press by the present of the participle pas- 
sive, is often rendered into Latin by the 
participle in us, as in St, Paul: Omnes 
sunt administratorit spiritus missi, tor 
Lose Aowerae Mrevwara, qui mittantur. 

“ But the reasov, why the participle in 
us seemeth rather to mark the time past 
than the present, is probably because, as 
in narratives, one generally is apt to use 
the present to express things past, in order 
to represent them in a more lively man- 
DET Lceses Hence it has been imagined, that 
as this participle is more often used on 
those occasions, it was in the time past as 
well as the thing it signified, whereas the 
present of the other verbs, with which it is 
commonly joined, plainly declares that it 
is also in the present: as ‘ Funus interim 
procedit; sequimur ; ad sepulchrum veni- 
mus ; in ignem ‘eposita est ; fletur.” Ter, 
in And. And, therefore, when the same 
poet says in another place: ‘ Concessum 
est ; tacitum est; creditum est ;’ in Adelph. 
It is also in the present, whether we take 
it as a supine or as a participle, though, 
for the reason T have mentioned, this par- 
ticiple, even in the time of the Romans, 
seems to have been oftener considered of 
the time past.” Latin Gram. Vol. II. pp. 
154, 135, 136. 


These remarks on the indefinite- 
ness of the Latin participles in re- 
spect of time, will net however in- 
validate the opinion of your corres- 
pondent concerning the English 
participles, that they ‘ are as they 
are called, preterites.” That they 
are not, however, preterite in such a 
sense, as to be capable of reflecting 
the notion of past time on the auxili- 
ary verb or participle with which 
they may happen to be joined, is 
evident from this circumstance, that 
they are used in all moods and all 
tenses. It is not only said, I am 
loved ; I was loved ; I have been 
loved ; though even in these tenses 
very different periods of time are 
denoted ; but it is also said, I shall 
be loved; let me be loved; I would 
be loved. In short, I do not per- 
ceive that the preterite participle, as 
it is called, is, in respect of time, 
less dependent on the auxiliary verb, 
than the original theme, I do love, I 
did love, I will love, &c. or than 
the active participle, I am loving, I 
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was loving, I have been loving, &c. 
Indeed if I rightly understand the 
use of the auxiliary verb, that by the 
help of it, the English verbs are 
principally conjugated ; or the 
meaning of a conjugation, that it is 
the distribution of the original verb 
into its several moods and tenses. 
Iam at a loss to discover, how the 
time implied in a participle coupled 
with an auxiliary verb or participle ; 
or in other words, how the tenses of 
the passive voice can be ascertained, 
except by the tenses of the auxiliary 
verb or participle, with which the 
preterite participle is combined. 

I am willing, however, that this 
shall be rejected as a private and un- 
authenticated opinion, unless I can 
produce authorities in support of it, 
and at the same time shew that there 
has been a change in the language, 
and that of late years a distinctness 
and precision in respect of the nota- 
tion of time has been introduced 
into the tenses and participles of the 
passive verb, which were either-un- 
known, or at least differently ex- 
pressed, in the reign of James I. 
when the authorized version was 
completed, and in that of Charles II. 
when the Liturgy was revised. 

I have not at present means of 
consulting any of the old gramma- 
rians ; and I will concede to A. R. M. 
that the participle ending in ed or en 
was, as it is called, the preterite 
participle, and that in respect of 
time, it determined the sense of the 
auxiliary with which it wis com. 
bined. 

The first writer to whom I can re- 
fer is Dr. Johnson, who, in the 
Grammar prefixed to his Dictionary, 
(published in 1755, but probably 
conceived at a much earlier period) 
says, that ‘“‘the passive is formed 
by the addition of the participle 
preterite to the different tenses of 
the verb to be.” He gives the in- 
flexions of the verb to be, and marks 
** being’’ as the participle present, 
and ‘* having been” as the participle 
preterite. In conjugating the pas- 
sive verb, he admits no participle 
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but “ loved,” and this he calls sim- 
ply the participle, without any nota- 
tion of time past or present; al- 
though he speaks afterwards of the 
formation of “ participle preterite 
or passive.” 

The next authority to which I 
refer, is “A short Introduction to 
English Grammar, with Critical 
Notes, a new edition. London. 
1789.” The later editions bear the 
author's name, ‘“ Robert Lowth, 
D.D.” and as I cannot ascertain the 
date of the original publication, I 
presume that it was published be- 
tween 1754, when he received the 
degree of D.D. and 1766, wheu he 
was promoted to the bishopric ef St. 
David's; (for I find no authority for 
his appointment to the bishopric of 
Limeric in 1755, except the Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, and it is cer- 
tain that when he published his Life 
of William of Wykeliam in 1758, he 
calls himself only D.D. prebendary 
of Durham, and chaplain in ordinary 
to his Majesty.) The author of this 
Introduction speaks with more dis- 
tinctness than Dr. Johnson, of the 
perfect participle. 

“ This participle represents the action 
as complete and finished, and being sub- 
joined to the auxiliary to have, constitutes 
the perfect times: I call it therefore the 
perfect participle. The same subjoined to 
the auxiliary oe be, constitutes the passive 
verb, and in that state, or when used with- 
out the auxiliary in a passive sense, is 
called the passive participle.” P, 52 note. 

“ To express the time of the verb, the 
English use also the assistance of other 
verbs, called therefore auxiliaries or 
helpers, do, be, have, shall, will: as, I have 
been loved, I shall or willlove or be loved.” 
P. 48. 

“ The passive verb is only the partici- 
ple passive, which for the most part is the 
same with the indefinite past time active, 
and always the same with the perfect par- 
ticiple joined to the auxiliary verb to be 
through all its variations; as I am loved, 
I was loved, 1 have been loved, 1 shall be 
loved, and so on, through all the persons, 
the numbers, the times, and the moods.” 
P. 


In this Introduction, the passive 
verb is not conjugated ; but uader 





the verb to be are marked three par- 
ticiples, ‘* present, being: perfect, 
been: compound perfect, 


having 
been, 


Johnson does not notice 
been as the perfect participle, nor 
does he call ‘having been” any 
thing more than the perfect parti- 
ciple, 

In the popular grammar of Lindley 
Murray, which in many parts is 
transcribed from Lowth’s Introduc- 
tion, the three participles of the verb 
to be are admitted, and called by 
the same names: in the conjuga- 
tion of the passive verb, three parti- 
ciples are again admitted, and under 
the same denominations, namely, 
“‘ present, being loved; perfect or 
passive, loved ; compound perfect, 
having been loved.” 

In respect of the tenses, Johnson 
distinguishes the tenses of the 
“* passive voice, indicative mood, I 
am loved, &c. I was loved, &c. | 
have been loved, &c.” Lowth enu- 
merates, “‘ I have been loved,” among 
the tenses of the passive voice, but 
omits ‘* have been” as the perfect 
tense of “ to be.” Murray calls “am 
loved,” the present tense; ‘“ was 
loved,” the imperfect tense; and 
“ have been loved,” the perfect 
tense. 

In illustration of the view which I 
have taken of the variations in the 
modes of expressing time in the 
passive voice of the verb, I have 
looked into writings which have ap- 
peared at different periods. I say 
that I have looked into them, for 1 
have certainly not read them either 
to that extent, or with that attention, 
which qualifies me to pronounce, 
that their idiom is of this or that 
kind, exclusively and without varia- 
tion. The inquiries which I have 
made appear to me to confirm my 
position, that “ being” was formerly 
Joined to the passive parficiple to 
express, what Murray calls, the 
compound perfect participle, which 
is now expressed by “ having been.” 
This form was of long continuance. 
“ Being” was afterwards used alone 
for the present and the past partici- 

8 
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ple of the verb, to be; and a learn- 
ed and ingenious friend has sug- 
gested to me, whether in this sense 
it was not used like the participle of 
the Greek verb, rumrrouens, which 
belongs equally to the present and 
the imperfect tenses : it is thus 
used to express the case absolute, 
and is frequently intended by 
Bishop Pearson to signify “ since,” 
or a recapitulation of his previous 
argument, The preterite participle 
was afterwards used alone, and with- 
out the auxiliary being, which was 
gradually appropriated to the pre- 
sent tense, and “ having been” was 
introduced to note the compound 
perfect. In respect of the tenses 
‘am’? seems to have been common 
for ‘‘ have been:” both for a long 
period were used promiscuously, 
and the indiscriminate use is still 
retained in familiar conversation. I 
proceed to produce some instances, 
although I am apprehensive, that 
your patience and that of your 
readers is exhausted. 

The fifth book of Hooker's Ecele- 
siastical Polity was finished by the 
author, and published by him two 
years before his death, and about 
ten or twelve years before the au- 
thorised version was completed. 
The style of that age was this : 


“ For which cause the virtues of some 
being thought expedient to be annually 
had in remembrance above the rest, this 
brought in a fourth kind of publick read- 
ing, whereby the lives of such saints and 
m: *tyrs had at the time of their yearly me- 
morials solemn recognition in the church 
of God. The fond imitation of which 
laudable custom being in latter ages re- 
sumed, where there was neither the like 
cause to do as the fathers before had done, 
nor any care, conscience, or wit, in such as 
undertook to perform that work, some 
brainless men have by great labour and 
travel brought to pass that the Church is 
now ashamed * of nothing more than of 
saints. If therefore Pope Gelasius did so 
long sithence see those defects of judg- 
ment even then, for which the reading of 
the acts of martyrs should be, and was at 





* “ Ts now regenerate,” appears to be a 
parallel expression. 


that time forborn in the Church of Rome, 
we are not to marvel, that afterwards le- 
gends being grown, in a manner to be no- 
thing else but heaps of frivolous and scan- 
dalous vanities, they have been even with 
disdain thrown out, the very nests which 
bred them abborring them.” P. 20. 


In the interval between the com- 
pletion of the authorized Version 
and the last revision of the Liturgy, 
the language was considerably im- 
proved. Bishop Pearson was em- 
ployed in the revision, and in his 
Exposition of the Creed, published 
in 1659, he not only is more careful 
in the use of the perfect tense, but 
actually corrects an instance of the 
inadequate translation of the first 
aorist in the public version ; 


“ Wheresoever God hath been acknow- 
ledged, he hath been understood and wor- 
shipped as a Father.” Vol. I. p. 45. ed. 
Oxford. 

** Beloved now we are the sons of God,’ 
saith St. John, even in this life by regene- 
ration, ‘ and it doth not yet appear, or it 
hath not yet been made manifest, what we 
shall be; but we know that if he appear 
we shall be like him:’ the manifestation of 
the Father being a sufficient declaration of 
the condition of the sons, when the son- 
ship itself consisteth in a similitude of the 
Father.” Ibid. p. 49. 


Sherlock's Discourses were pro- 
bably delivered at the Temple 
Church, before his elevation to the 
Bench in 1728; and it is natural to 
suppose, that they exhibit a speci- 
men of the most correct style of the 
author: but in the use of the parti- 
ciple being, he adheres to the au- 
thorized version and the phraseology 
of the older writers : 


“ T think, there is nothing plainer in the 
Gospel, than that Christ Jesus is our 
Lord, because he hath redeemed us; that 
he is our King, being raised by the Father 
to all power and authority ; that he is our 
Mediator and Intercessor, being set down 
on the right hand of God in the heavenly 
places.” Discourses, Vol. 4. p. 6%. 


It was about this period, that the 
new phraseology was about to be in- 
troduced, and it seems to have pre- 
ceeded the arrangements of the 
grammars ; Middleton published his 
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Life of Cicero in 1741, and he is the 
first writer whom I find, after a very 
hasty search, using the compound 
perfect participle ‘“‘ having been.” 
I will leave the reader to determine 
in what sense of time he applies the 
participle “ being.” 

“ Having since been informed, both by 
friends and letters, that your conduct is 
universally condemned, I am extremely 
disturbed at it.” 

“ Bibulus being advertized of what was 
going forward, sent notice to Pompey.” 

“ Clodius was now losing ground apace, 
being grown so insolent,” &c. 

“ Sextius being entirely devoted to Ci- 
cero, took the trouble,” &c. 


Harris published his Hermes in 
1751, in which he quotes a line of 
Virgil, and translates ‘‘ se condidit” 
by the words “* is hid,” and after- 
wards explains them as “ completely 
hid,” thus misapplying the verb for 
the participle against his own rule, 
and neglecting the proper perfect 
tense. 

Johnson, in the plan of an Eng- 
lish Dictionary, written in 1747, is 
very precise in the use of the tenses 
and of the compound perfect parti- 
ciple, although the latter is omitted 
in his Grammar. 


“ Words having been hitherto consider- 
ed, as separate and unconnected, are now 
to be likewise examined as they are ranged 
in their various relations to others by the 
rules of syntax or construction, to which I 
do not know, that any regard has been yet 
shewn in English Dictionaries.” Works, 
Vol. 2. p. 18. 


So in the preface to the English 
Dictionary published in 1755 : 


“ Many words have likewise been alter- 
ed by accident, or depraved by ignorance, 
as the pronunciation of the vulgar has been 
weakly followed,” Ibid. p. 34. 


Lowth, in a sentence already 
quoted, prefixes being to the pas- 
sive participle; and thus it denotes 
present time. 

“ This participle being subjoined to the 
auxiliary constitutes the perfect times.” 

Junius in the preface to his Let- 
ters, about 1769 or 1770, uses the 
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preterite participle without the addi- 
tion of any auxiliary, as does also 
Middleton ; 


“« Disgusted at the odious artifices made 
use of by the judge to mislead and perplex 
them, guarded against his sophistry, and 
cunvinced of the falsehood of his assertions, 
they may perhaps determine,” &c, 

Doctor White in his Bampton 
Lectures in 1784 is very correct: 

“ Thus the absurdity of Atheism has 
been exposed, and the Atheist driven from 
the field he bad the presumption to call his 
own, even by the very weapons which he 
chose for his defence, Deism in all its 
forms has been examined and detected; 
all its illiberal cavils have been replied to ; 
all its haughty pretensions confounded, and 
even the pertinent and momentous objec- 
tions, to which the best informed and best 
disposed of its advocates sometimes had 
recourse, Aave been weighed with impar- 
tiality and refuted by argument.” P. 27, 

Bishop Horsley is less accurate in 
giving the substance of St. Paul’s 
words to the Colossians, concerning 
* the handwriting of ordinances 
which is blotted out, having been 
nailed to the Redeemer’s cross.” 
The words in the original are in the 
same tense, sEarsnlac, Tpornaweas. 

I have dwelt at greater length than 
I intended on the philology of this 
question, and I must hasten to re- 
lease yourself and your readers, 
without any remark on its theologi- 
cal bearings. 

THE REMARKER, 
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And if a man have committed a sin 
worthy of death and le be to be put to 
death, and thou hang him on a tree—His 
body shall not remain all night upon the 
tree, but thou shalt in anywise bury him on 
that day. Deut. xxi. 22, 23. 

And the king of Ai he hanged on a tree 
until Eveutide ; and as soon as the sun 
was down, Joshua commanded that they 
should take the carcase down from the 
tree, and cast it at the entrance of the 
gate of the city, and raise thereon a great 
heap of stones. Josh, viii. 29, 
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In one street we saw five, in ano- 
ther two bodies of the proscribed 
Janissaries lying dead—tteir bodies 
were washed and their wounds ex- 
posed to view, as they were laid on 
their backs naked, excepting a clean 
linen cloth about their waist—There 
was not a person who stood looking 
on, but all passed by seemingly 
quite unconcerned, they were to be 
exhibited until sunset and then 
buried. Parsons Travels in Asia 
and Africa, p. 40. 


Thon shalt not muzzle the ex when he 
treadeth out the corn, Deut. xxii. 4. 


The Tartars beat out their corn 
as soon as it is gathered , and their 
mode may rather be called trampling 
than treading. After selecting au 
even spot of ground they fix a pole 
or stake into the earth placing the 
corn in a circle round it, so as to 
form a circumference of about 8 or 
9 yards in diameter, they then 
attach a horse by a long cord to the 
pole and continue driving him round 
and round upon the corn, until the 
cord is wound upon the pole. After 
this turning bis head in an opposite 
direction, he is again set going until 
the cord is untwisted.” Clark's 
Travels through the Crimea, ». 527. 

‘The mixture of eastern and 
western customs is to be seen some- 
times in China. Thus in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tong-choo-foo — the 
season of the harvest gave occasion 
t observe that the corn is sometimes 
threshed with the common flail of 
Europe, and sometimes pressed out 
by cattle treading on the sheaf as is 
described by oriental writers.” Ma- 
cartney's Embassy, vol. ii. p. 278. 

‘Chandler, p. 40, remarks the 
same custom of oxen treading 
out the corn in Asia minor, and a 
similar method is still adopted in 
Andalusia, probably derived from its 
Moorish population. This mode is 
also practised in Bootan on the 
confines of Thibet. Captain Turner 
says, theharvest having been gathered 
in, we saw them threshing out the 
grain, the straw was spread upon 

REMEMBRANCER, No, 15, 
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the ground and a couple of oxen 
driven round in a circle trod it. 
Turner's Embassy to Thibet, p. 184. 


“So the Lord alone did lead him, 
and he made him to suck honey out of the 
rock, and to eat of the fat of kidneys of 
wheat” Deut. xxxii. 12—14. 


*« In allusion to this expression, 
Mr. Forbes observes, that some of 
the greatest delicacies in India are 
made from the rolong of tour which 
is called the heart or kidney of 
wheet.” Orient. Mem, vol. i. p. 47. 


* And Joshua rent his clothes, &e. and 
put dust upon their heads.” Joshua vii. 8. 


“Upon the death of every king 
the Egyptians generally lament with 
an universal mourning, rend their 
garments and cast dust upon their 
heads, &c.’’ Diod. Sic. B. i. ¢. 6. 

‘When Xerxes sent an acount 
of his defeat, the Persians tore their 
clothes and wept and mourned 
aloud.” Ferodot, Urania. 99. 


“ And Joshua and all Israel with him 
took Achan, and his sons and his daughters, 
and stoned them with stones, &c.” Joshna 
vii. 24. 

“ And the king commanded, and they 
brought those men that accused Janiel, 
and they cast them into the den «f lions, 
them, their children, and their wives.” 
Dan. vi. 24. 


** The custom of including whole 
families in the punishment due to 
the heads of them has been observed 
in the East Indies and South Ame- 
rica, When the king of Ayna con- 
spired against the king of Pegu his 
nephew, the king of Pegu declared 
war against Avna and ordered his 
grandees, (by whose advice one of 
his ambassadors had been murdered) 
to be imprisoned and burnt alive ov 
a large scaffold with their wives and 
children ; which I saw (says Gaspard 
Balbi) hearing with great pity their 
lamentable shrieks and cries.” 
Harris's Collect. vol. i. p. 279. 

‘* Again we learn from the ancient 
Mexican paintings that such was the 
practice. In the Codex Mexicanus 
(so called from having been present- 
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ed to the Emperor Charles V. by the 
first viceroy of Mexico (Antonio de 
Mendoza) ts represented a governor 
of a province strangled for revolting 
against his sovereign and the inflic- 
tion of punishment upon his whole 
fainily.” Humboldt, vol. i. p. 187. 


“ And the Sun stood still, &e.” Joshua 


x. 13. 


“ How far the Almighty may have 
prodaced this effeet by means of the 
refractive power of the atmosphere 
we leave for others to decide, but 
that refraction may have such an 
etiect is proved by the testimony of 
Heemskerk who in a voyage within 
the polar circle says, that owing to 
the refraction of the suns rays its 
image appeared above the horizon 
even whole weeks sooner than it 
otherwise would according to the 
ordinary course of nature” Fors- 
ter's Voyages, p. 421. 

“If, says Mr. Shuckford, we could 
unravel the ancient fables, we should 
tind that the fact of there having 
been one day in which the course of 
the sun had been irregular, had 
been conveyed down in the memoirs 
of the heathen literature. Statius 
had heard of it and supposed it to 
have happened about the time of the 
Theban war~—other writers have 
imagined it to have been in the days 
of Phaeton upon which Ovid has 
founded his fable. Statius or any 
other writer from whom he took the 
hint was not accurate in his chrono- 
logy, but Phaeton  synehronises 
nearly with the period of Joshua— 
he having been born, A. M. 2530, and 
the sun stood still, A. M. 2554. In the 
Chinese records we may find some- 
thing more truly historical. They 
report thet in the reign of the Em- 
peror Yao the sun did not set for 
ten days together, and that they 
feared the world would be set on 
fire. Now the first year of Yao’s 
reign was about A. M. 2479, and as 
he reigned 90 years to A, M, 2569, 
the year in which the sun stood still 
was ubout the 75th of his reign, and 
thus whatis recorded in the Chinese 
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annals, synchronises to the fact re- 
lated by Joshua, The records in- 
deed report that the sun did not set 
for ten days, but Mr. Shuckford 
hints that the European writers may 
not have exactly hit the meaning of 
the Chinese, and that the word they 
have translated days, may perhaps 
rather signify a space of time, little 
more than one of our hours. Hf so 
the sacred historian and the Chinese 
annalist agree minutely in their time 
of the duration of this miracle.” 
Shuckford’s Con. 


“ And itcame to pass that Joshua waxed 
old and stricken in age, and Joshua 
called for all Isracl, ani for their elders, 
and for their heads, and for their judges, 
and for their officers, and said unto them,” 
&e. 


** The Inca Upanqui at his death 
kept up the custom of of his prede- 
cessors, which was to call all their 
children and nobles about them, and 
make a solemn discourse to them, 
which was in the nature of a last will 
and testament.” Harris's Collect, 
vol, i. p. 784. 


“ And he went unto his father’s house at 
Ophrah and slew his brethren the sons of 
Jerubbaal, beinz three score and ten per- 
sons, on one stone.” Judges ix. 5. 


“« The altar of the greater temple 
of Mexico was a green stone, convex 
above, and about three feet high and 
as many broad, and more than five 
feet long, upon this the human vic- 
tims were offered, whole multitudes 
being frequently put to death at 
one sacrifice.” Cullen's Mexico. vol, 
i. p. 278. 

The altar of the stupendous tem- 
ple of Stone henge, also consists of 
one large dark coloured stone, of a 
different quality trom those of which 
the rest of the circle is composed, 


“ And Abimelech fought against the 
city all that day, and he took the city and 
slew the people that was therein, and beat 
down the city, and sowed it with salt.” 
Judges ix, 45, 


** Adrian, A.D. 118, resolved to 
level the city of Jerusalem with the 
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ground, and sowed salt on the ground 
on which it stood, thus fulfilling the 
prophecy of our Saviour, Matt. xxiv. 
2. Luke xix. 44. Allusion is made to 
the same sterile qualities of salt in 
the Georgics, Lib, 2. 238. 
Salsa autem tellus, et que perlubetur amara, 
Frugibus infelix: ea nec mansuescit arando, 
Nec baccho genus, aut pommis sua nomina 
servat : 

Tale dabit specimen, &c, 

“ And behold there was a swarm of bees 
and honey in the carcase of the lion.” 
Judges xiv. 10, 


** When Onesilus was slain, the 
Amathusians took his head and 
carrying it back in triumph placed 
it over their gates; some time after- 
wards when the inside of the head 
was decayed, a swarm of bees set- 
tling in it filled it with honey.” 
Herodof. Terspsichore, p. 114. 


“ And it came to pass, when their 
hearts were merry, that they said, call for 
Samson that he may make us sport, &c,” 
Judge xvi. 23. 


“ By this time all the kaavy in 
that house was exhausted, the drink- 
ers therefore removed to another, 
and Staus the prisoner was told to fol- 
low, his legs were then tied together, 
and hey as told to jump, while they 
laughed and shouted, “ see our meat 
is jumping.” He asked if this was 
the place where he was to die—no 
his master replied, but these things 
were always done with foreign slaves, 
Having seen him dance they now 
ordered him to sing, he sung a 
hymn, they bade him interpret it, 
and he said it was in praise of God. 
They then reviled his God, their 
blasphemies shocked him, and he 
admired in his heart the wonderful 
indulgence and long suffering of 
God towards them,”  Southey’s 
Brazil, p. 192. 

** Don Gabriel de Cardenas gives 
an account nearly similar, of the 
treatment of prisoners by the Iroquois 
Indians. He describes the sufferings 
of Father Bresano, a Spanish priest, 
who had the misfortune to be cap- 
tured by them. As soon as he 
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arrived at the place of assembly they 
inflicted many wounds aud treated 
him in the most cruel manner; as 
soon as the warriors appeared he 
was commanded to sing like the 
other prisoners, he was also com- 
manded to dance, in vain he excused 
himself on the plea of inability. 
Ferced into the middle of the circle 
by these Barbarians, he was by one 
ordered to. sing, by another to 
dance, if he persisted in keeping 
silence he was cruelly beaten, and 
when he attempted to comply with 
their requests his treatment was 
nearly the same. For upwards of a 
month during their revels, he endured 
the most exquisite sufferings, which 
were to have been terminated by his 
being burnt to death, had not one 
of the chiefs mitigated bis sentence 
aud delivered him to an old woman 
in place of her grandson who had 
been killed some years before.” 
Lusayo Cronologico, vol, i. p. 241. 


Extracts from Reports of the Society 
for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, (continued. ) 


Extract from Circuler, 1716. 


“ His Grace the Archbishop of Canter. 
bury, who has exerted himself in favour of 
the Charity Schools, having heard some 
complaints against the couduct of certain 
teachers in these schools, for their disaf- 
fection to the government ; has lately wrote 
a letter to the trastees of the schools in 
and abont London, earnestly exhorting 
them, rigorously to animadvert upon all, 
whether children or teachers, who either 
appear, or suffer them to appear, at any 
time in public, to affront the government, 
and bear a part in those tumults and riots 
which are so great a scanlal as well as 
prejudice tothe good order and peace of 
the realm. And likewise, of there be any 
Catevhisms or institutions tanght in any 
of these schoools that meddle with political 
or party principles, that they ought imme- 
diately to be thrown aside, as pernicious 
to the original designs of pious nursertes. 

“ Among other sins, whieh may have 
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provoked heaven to leave ns to these intes- 
line aniibosites, that have of late distracted 
the nation, it may justly be feared, that 
the little attendance that has been given to 
public divine service, Las been one; and 
they hope, therefore, that you will use 
your interest tu reclain those who have no 
excuse fur negligence hereim: but to pre- 
vail with those who depend on alms to be 
constantin their resorting to the public pray- 
ers and ot:er offices of the Church, the fol- 
luwing expedient has been reconiunended 
to the Society by a worthy corresponding 
member, ak what he has found, by expe- 
rience, to auswer the design of it, 

* A swall charity, suppose two or three 
shillings per mouth, is set apart to be dis- 
tributed among the poor after prayers at 
the Chirch, as the miuuster shall direct, 
regard being had elieily to such as are 
most constant at divme service, and lead 
the must cletk or cha- 
rity schoel-master ke eps an account of 
distribution ; 


regular lwes: the 
the 
but no notice being given 
when the distribution shall be made, the 
poor come constantly, tor fear of being 
out of the way wheu it happens, It is 
true, they aie not to value thenrselves as 
acceptable to God by coming to church 
only on this account, but being aecus- 
tomed to attendance upon divine service, 
it may be hoped in time that they may be 
brought to it upon true Cliristian motives, 
whilst they are under instiuction, and hear 
something of God and religion, which they 
did not before. 


MISSION, 


“ The Society's lit cirentar letter in- 
formed you of the retain of Mr. Ziegen 
balch, tue principal Danish Missionary to 
Europe, trom the East Indies, to adjust 
some matters relating to the Protestant 
Mission in those parts. 

* Tn December las! he arrived in Lon- 
} 


the Society, ax you wilh iiud by the 
speeches on that occasion accompany tug 
our pachet, believe 


hat his voyage hither has considerably 


There is reason to 


advanced the object of the mission; and if 


it please God to grant him a sate passage to 
India, that lis return thither will be at- 
tended with equal success: siuce, by the 
last jetters the Society 1eceived thence, 
those who were most averse to encourage 
the 


promoters of it: 


nussiOn, aie now bheeome strenuous 
aod a paper-miill has heen 
built at Tyanquebar, partly to employ 
the children of the heathen, and partly 
to answer the ends of the printing press 
seut thither by the Society, 


* 
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“The English Chaplains at Fort St, 
Goorge, Bengal, and Bombay, exert them- 
selves in their stations to encourage this 
laudable design ; and, by the favour of the 
Enghsh government, a charity-school is 
erected at Fort St. George, for teaching, 
clothing, and niwiutaining, thirty children 
of the poor inhabitants of that garrison, 
upon such a foundation as gives hopes of a 
cousiderable enlargement.” 


Extracts from Circular, 1717, 


“ If the conduct of some masters and 
mistresses has justly raised a jealousy in any 
of the charitable benefactors to these 
schools, as being not so well affeeted as they 
ought to the governnmeat, the Society hope, 
by your prudence and zeal for the present 
Establishment both in Church and State, 
that all occasion for such jealousy will ef- 
fectually be removed. 

* The wise reflections which the bishop 
of Sarum makes in his late excellent Ser- 
mon at the Anniversary Meeting of the 
charity children in and about London, de- 
serve to be well considered. His lordship 
gives the preference of the pious edacation 
of the children of the poor, to all other 
kinds of charity, ‘ as it seasons them be- 
times with good principles, and gives God 
an early possession of their hearts, before 
the devil and evil habits get hold on them, 
—and recommends in a particular manner, 
the training them up to labour and indus- 
try to get an honest liveliood,—and their 
being early instructed in the duties of loy- 
alty and love to their country,—for waut 
of which, in a great measure, tumults and 
riots as well as other crimes, have been so 
tiequent amongst us, for, generally speak- 
ing, (says he) the wickedness of the adult 
is owimeg to the ill training of the child, 
and those who never had any fortunes, 
(as well as those who have wasted them by 
their yices,) are ready for any desperate 
attempt. Tuey have nothing to lose, and 
ure ready to follow any disappointed Sheba 
that blows the trumpet of rebellion ; 
whereas, if these persons had been bred 
ny in some honest employment, whereby 
they gained a comfortable subsistence, 
and had been early instructed in the great 
duties of submission to lawful governors 
and love to their country, a8 their circam- 
stances would make them less liable to 
be prevailed upon by any temptations of 
that kind, so their pumcipies would make 
them reject them with indignation and ab- 
horrence ; those therefore who have the care 
of children and youth, should be sure to 
instruct then: betimes in the duty which, 
by the laws of our land, they owe to their 
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governors, and which they are bound by 
the law of God to perform, not only for 
wrath but also for conscience sake. ‘They 
should possess them early, with a just value 
for our excellent constitution in Church 
and State; they should instil into thema 
public spirit, by which they should prefer 
the public good to any private interest: 
they should make them sensible of the folly 
as well as baseness and wickedness of pro- 
posing to raise any advantage to them- 
selves upon the public rnin, in which they, 
as well as others, will first or last be in- 
volved,’ 

Aud, which must not be omitted, 
(speaking of the female poor children,) 
* were these,’ says he, ‘ instructed in some 
occupation or manufacture proper for their 
sex, whereby they might hovestly subsist, 
they would not be urged by necessity to 
that vile commerce of prostituting their 
bodies for gain; and were they thoroughly 
justructed in the priaciples of the Christian 
religion, and possessed with a just sense of 
the duties that religion requires of them 
tuwards God and towards themselves, no 
temptation would prevail with them to 
sin against their bodies and souls too in 
those instances, which not only expose 
themselves to the indignation of that God 
who will judge fornicators and adulterers, 
but also provoke his judgments against the 
nation where they live, which is defiled by 
such abominations, and must mourn for 
them.’ 

‘** As to that part which respects the ex- 
ercising of the children of both sexes, in 
some useful employment, the Society hope 
it may not be difficult to find out some pub- 
lic spirited persons who may be induced 
to take care of directing the first attempts 
of this kind; and to help such herein, en- 
deavours are using to make a collection of 
the various works which children are em- 
ployed in, beside their learning, in diverse 
parts of the kingdom, in order to be pub- 
lisued for imitation in other places, so far 
as shall be found practicable. 

“ ‘Pie lust circular ietter mentioned an 
expedient for bringing the poor to Church ; 
I am now to acquaint you with one that 
has been found to contribute very much 
to induce the whole parish to an orderly 
attendance on the public worship of God, 
and that is by the regular and devout use 
of psalmody. 

“ A worthy corresponding member ae- 
quaints the Society, that having for some 
years been ofiended with the indecent per- 
formance of this part of public devotion, 
he tell on this expedient to reform it in his 
parish, he tanght te charity children to sing 
psalms, and by exercising them therei 
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only two hours jn the day for little more 
than one week, they became so much mas- 
ters of four tunes as to be able to lead the 
whole congregation, who before seemed 
unconcerned in this part of the service, 
whilst a small number of persons in a ree 
mote gallery or other part of the church, 
sung by themselves. 

“ This speedy improvement of the chil- 
dren induced above 160 young people of 
the town to desire the same instruction 
from the minister, which he readily gave to 
them; and by meeting them thrice a week 
in the church for an hour and half each 
time, after a little practice they were 
bronght to understand so much of singing, 
as not only to be able to bear a part in it, 
but to be in loye with it, and from loiter- 
ing without in time of divine service, to 
resort immediately to Church upon singing 
a psalm or two before the service began; 
by which means the Church is now s0 
thronged, that there is scarce room to ree 
ceive the inhabitants, though it has been 
lately enlarged, Give me leave to add 
what was also practised in this instance, that 
to make this part of the service the more edi- 
fying, the minister himself appointed the 
psalms to be sung; by which means, as a 
right reverend prelate observed in his 
late visitation charge, ‘the congregation 
will be sure to be furnished with those 
psalms which are most proper, and also 
with a due variety; and by degrees the 
most useful parts of the Book of Psalms 
will be implanted in the minds of the peo- 
ple, and become familiar to them.’ 

“The last letters from the East Indies 
give the Society a comfortable prospect of 
the blessing of God attending the protes- 
tant mission in those parts,Mr. Ziegenbalgh 
being safely arrived at ‘Tranquebar, the 
heathen expressed a great satisfaction to 
see a person of lis merit return to them, 
after a long aud perilous voyage from Eu- 
rope, out of a pure regard to the welfare 
of their souls ; and the adult heathen have 
since been very attentive to his public dis- 
courses in the Malabarick language, con- 
cerning the truths of the Christian religion. 

“ Some of those obstacles which the mis- 
sion formerly laboured under, being now 
by divine Providence removed, the schools 
erected fur the Malabariau youth at Tran- 
quebar are (blessed be God) increased, 
and the like are in good forwardness to be 
set up in the English settlements at Fort 
St. George, and Fort St. David. These 
last schools are to be managed by some 
Malabarian converts, educated in the 
schools at Tranquebar, and supported at 
the charge of the English, not to mention 
the school already erected at Fort St. 
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George, for the poor children born of Chris- 
tian parents, which is now in a flourishing 
coudition,” 


Extract from Circular, 1718. 


“It isa great pleasure to the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
all well-wishers to the design of Charity- 
Schools, to observe that they still encrease ; 
which, next to the blessing of God, may 
in a great measure, be attributed to the 
zval of the corresponding members of the 
said Society; for wiich they have their 
thanks. 

** Give me leave to repeat what has been 
formerly recommended in their circular 
letter, that you wonld use all proper oc- 
casions of inculcating into the minds of 
the Charity Children, next to their duty to 
God, the principles of loyalty and good 
nifection to his Majesty's person and go- 
vernment, a3 a Matter whereon the present 
and future welfare of these kingdoms does 
so much depend, 

** His Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury bas thought this of so great import- 
ance, that he has been pleased lately, ina 
particular manner, to recommend it to the 
Trustees of the Charity Schools in and 
about London, to require all the masters 
and mistresses under their direction, not 
only to take the oaths to the government 
before their admission, but at the time of 
their admission to subscribe some such 
solemn promise or declaration as the fol- 
lowing: ‘ That they heartily acknowledge 
his Majesty King George to be the only 
lawful and rightfnl King of these realms, 
and will, to the utmost of their power, 
educate the children committed to their 
charge in a truc sense of their duty to him 
aa such; that they will not, by any word 
or action, du any thing whereby to lessen 
their esteem of, or their obedience to, the 
present government, That upon all pub- 
lic days when their children may be likely 
to appear among any disorderly persons, 
they will do their best to keep them in, 
and severely punish them if they shall hear 
of their running into any tumults or pab- 
lic meetings, contrary to the good order 
of such schools and scholars. 

* As to the means of exercising the cha- 
rity children in some usefal employment, 
beside their learnin:, the Society are con- 
vinced that it is a matter that deserves the 
consideration of every promoter of these 
Schools, to find out the wisest expedient 
for effecting it: the circumstances of places 
being so very different it is imporsible to 
suggest any method which may be every 
where practicable; but for the present LI 
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am to acquaint you, that in Northamp- 
tonshire, particularly at Artleborongh, 
Findon, Kettering, Wellingborough, and 
several other places, by the application of 
some public-spirited persons, means have 
been found to employ the poor children, 
so as not only to inure them to labour, 
but to enable them to defray the greatest 
part of the charge of their teaching and 
clothing, and even to contribute something 
to the support of their parents, who betore 
were a great charge to their respective 
parishes. 

“ Let it suffice only to mention some 
partical ws relatmg to the management of 
the school at Artleborough, which at pre- 
sent consists of more than sixty children of 
both sexes taught upon charity, under the 
care of one mistress, assisted by her hos. 
band, whose industry and good manage- 
ment has so much recommended itself, that 
abont forty other children, of substantial 
parents, who pay for the instruction of 
their childreo come to be tanght with the 
cnarity children, This school which now 
consists of ove hundred children, from four 
to eighteen years of age, began about fonr- 
teen years ago with a small number, tangbht 
to read only ; and the mistress, of her own 
accord, put the children upon spinning and 
knitting, and took the profits of their la- 
bour for her trouble in teaching them; af- 
terwards, toencourage the children’s indus- 
try, she contented herself with twopence a 
week from the earnings of those that spun, 
three-halfpence a week from those that 
knit, and an allowance of a penny weekly 
for those that only learned to read ; and that 
the children might gain the more for their 
own and their parents support, two public- 
spirited persons, one npon the place, and 
the other at London, (whose names deserve 
to be mentioned with honour if they 
should permit it) paid all the pence, three- 
halfpences, and twopences that, according 
to this rule, the mistress was entitled to ; 
so that now only one penny a week is de- 
ducted from the earnings of each spinner, 
till the wheel and reel are paid for which 
they make use of, and take away when 
they leave school; and when any of the 
spinners or knitters want to be cloathed, 
sixpence a fortnight is deducted out of their 
respective earnings for that purpose; the 
children earn some twelve-pence, others 
eighteen-pence, or two siillings, and the 
most diligent two shillings aud sixpence a 
week. And the parents find their ad- 
vantage so much in the children’s learning, 
that iw the summer they send them to 
school at five or six o'clock in the morning, 
where they continue till nine at night, and 
in the winter, frum six or seven in the 
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morning till seven or cight at night, allow- 
ing only a little intermission for dinner, 
Two men, ove from Northampton, and the 
other from Wellingborongh, supply the 
school every fortnight with jersey (or wool 
prepared) for spinning, and yarn for knit- 
ting, and at the same time pay for the 
earnings of the children. Most of what is 
spun is carried to Coventry, to be wrought 
into stuffs, serges, shalloons, and other 
things. One of the public-spirited per- 
sons above mentioned did, abont three 
years ago, build a large house, which will 
hold, on two floors, fifty-six wheels, so 
contrived, that the mistress might see both 
floors at the same time, and direct all the 
children at pleasnre. There is a charity- 
box at the door, which is opened once a- 
year, and the money found therein equally 
distributed among the children. The mis- 
tress takes all the children one day after 
harvest into the bean-field, where they 
gather and lay in heaps as much bean stub- 
ble as serves them for firing all winter; the 
farmers at their leisure carrying it to the 
school-honse gratis. And upon all consi- 
derations, I am assured that the contribn- 
tions for upholding this schoo] do not gene- 
rally exceed twenty pounds per annum, 
whereas the profits of it every fortnight are 
from twenty to twenty-five pounds. The 
work of these children is so ordered that it 
is no manner of hindrance to their learning 
to read and say the Catechism, the Com- 
mon Prayer, the Collects for the day, the 
Bible, and other useful lessons of instruc- 
tion, and one of the trustees of the charity 
of the late Philip Lord Wharton, furnishes 
them annually with Bibles, and other good 
books. 

At Wolverhampton, in Staffordshire, the 
boys are sent half their time, for a year or 
more, to the trades they are designed to be 
bound to, and the other half to school, by 
which means they get some insight into 
their proper business, before they become 
chargeable to their masters, and are ap- 
prenticed upon more reasonable terms. In 
other places, where manufactories of wood, 
or iron, &c. are not settled, it is wished that 
means might be bound to employ the chil- 
dren in husbandry, or some other business 
tending to the public good: for though 
the gain by it would be inconsiderable, yet 
they may acquire thereby such a habit of 
labour and industry, as will be very service- 
able to them in the course of their lives. 

“* T am likewise to acquaint you, that it is 
observed, that these schools no where pros- 
per so well as where the directors of them 
meet monthly, or at least quarterly, to in- 
spect the state of them and hear the chil- 
dren examined, This prompts the masters 
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and mistresses to greater industry, and the 
children to greater proficiency in their 
learning ; and where these are found the 
contributions are not only con¥nued, but 
often encreased with great cheerfulness, 

“ The Protestant Missionaries, and other 
correspondents in the East Indies, have 
this year transmitted very pleasing ac- 
counts of the success of their endeavours 
to propagate Christianity in those parts, 
The governor and conncil at Fort St, 
George, by a letier dated September 17, 
1717, signify to the Society their earnest 
desire to see more missionaries sent to In- 
dia, and their good inclinations to encou- 
rage the advancement of true Chiristiamty 
among the heathen. Beside the charity 
schools set up there for the poor children of 
all Christian nations residing at Fort St. 
George, they have erected at Madras a 
Portugueze school for twehty four children 
of slaves, and haye concerted measures for 
setting up a Malabarian school; fur both 
which schools they are providedwith masters 
edneated under the missionaries at Tran- 
quebar. Another school was set up at 
Fort St. David, in June 1717, for the Ma- 
labarian children taught likewise by a mas- 
ter obtained from the said missionaries, 
and the missionaries themselves alternately 
give their presence at these places, to ex- 
hort the heathen parents to send their chil- 
dren to these schools, 

“ The progress of the missionaries at 
Tranquebar is very great, considering how 
few labourers there are engaged in this 
undertaking, and that they are obliged to 
depend on the assistance of catechists and 
school masters trained up from among the 
heathen, to propagate Christianity, for 
want cf those assistances from Europe 
which they continue to urge might be sent 
tothem. But, to give a more perfect idea 
of their success, and the difficulties that 
attend the mission, the Society have given 
directions for publishing several Ictters 
they have received from their first enga- 
ging in this Christian design, till Mr. Zie- 
genbalgh’s return to India, and have or- 
dered a copy thereof to be sent to each of 
their correspondents in the country, in 
hopes the perusal of them may, by God’s 
blessing, incline the hearts of the readers 
to commiserate the case of those that live 
in heathenish darkness, and to afford their 
good offices in such ways as Providence 
shall enable them to bring the heathen in 
Asia to the light of that gospel, which we 
in Europe, by the divine goodness, happily, 
I wish I could not say unworthily, enjoy ; 
and if these letters meet with acceptance, 
the Society may be induced to publish a 
contiuuation of them hereafter, 
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“The edition of the bible in Welsh, 
which several of the Society's correspon- 
dents have been pleased to promote, is 
now finished, and ready to be delivered at 
his Majesty’s printing office, in Black 
Friars, London, at 4s. 6d. in qnires, and 
5s. Gd. bound in calf. All subseribers 
who have advanced 2s. 6d. for each book, 
are desired to retarn the receipt with the 
remainder; and those who have advanced 
no money, to pay the whole subscription 
when they send for their books.” 


LL 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


Sir 


’ 

MANY proposals are so plausible in 
their first appearance, and so much 
in unison with our most benevolent 
feelings, that we are disposed to 
adopt them without enquiry, and 
are not without some little degree 
of impatience against those, who he- 
sitate, or throw any discourage- 
ment upon the warmth of our ex- 
pectations. We are apt to attri- 
bute this to a want of liberality, 
whereas it frequently proceeds only 
from a longer acquaintance with 
mankind, a greater share of discre- 
tion, or the frequency with which 
we have experienced disappointment 
in Our most promising hopes. 

I have been led into these re- 
flexions from a letter in the Chris- 
tian Remembrancer for Deceniber, 
on the subject of Sunday Even- 
img Lectures. The writer says, 
‘** it isa notorious fact that the ma- 
jority of the tradespeople and infe- 
rior inhabitanis, even the best dis- 
posed persons, as soon as they have 
refreshed theu:selves after the afler- 
noop service at the Parish Chureh, 
regularly spend their Sunday even- 
ing at the Dissenting Meeting- 
house.” And he proposes the sub- 
ject for enquiry, whether the Estab- 
lished Clergy would not do well to 
imitate these Dissenters: he anti- 
cipates many objections which he 
ds inclined to attribute to an unrea- 
sonable stiffness on the part of the 
Clergy, and a ‘‘ fear of compromis- 
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ing their dignity.” It may be worth 
while to consider the subject. Per- 
haps it may appear that their dig- 
nity and their duty are not far asun- 
der. If we wish to copy them with 
any reasonable hope of successful 
rivalry, the Church must be made 
to resemble the Meeting-house as 
much as possible ; it must not only 
be stove-heated and lighted up, but 
the Clergyman must relinquish his 
regular sermon and pulpit, and de- 
liver a familiar lecture, without 
book, from the altar table or read- 
ing desk: it must be especially ad- 
dressed to the feelings, and with as 
much eloquence and action as pos- 
sible. The whole must be thea- 
trical: for it is worthy of observa- 
vation, that these sectaries, who 
prohibit their followers from ever 
appearing at the theatre, endeavour 
to recompense them by copying its 
appearance and attractions, both in 
the outward form and inward struc- 
ture, as well as in the performances ; 
nor do the audience attend it with 
very different motives, they expect 
to be amused, interested, affected, 
and that their feelings should be 
harrowed up occasionally, by the 
most terrific and tragic representa- 
tions. Without these accompani- 
ments I dare venture to pronounce 
that the Evening Lectures at the 
Church, will never entice away from 
the Meeting-bouse its usual fre- 
quenters; and even should they be 
successful for a time, they will never 
be able to retain them, unless they 
cun vary their manceuvres with equal 
versatility: their opponents would 
soon adept nocturnal meetings aad 
other contrivances, which would ul- 
timately bafile all the efforts of the 
regular Clergy. To make converts 
is the creat object of these seceders, 
and to this motive they will sacrifice 
even their strongest opinions. The 
Established Clergy stand upon 
higher, and, I trust, firmer ground : 
they must not yield up any part of 
their principles to gratify present ex- 
pediency; ‘they must not‘ play 
fantastic tricks before high heaven” 
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even to empty the Meeting-house 
and throng their Churches; they 
must bv their example, coun 
tenance and the evil 
spirit, or, in the language of the 
day, the bad taste of the times ; 
they must not sanction the increase 
of that disorder which is spreadiag 
its infection with alarming rapidity 
through every rank of society, which 
converts the sound doctrine and rea- 
sonable service of genuine Christi- 
anitv, into flights of enthusiasm and 
effusions of passion, This conta- 
gion diffuses itself readily amongst 
the most amiable part of the crea- 
tion; amongst the youthful and 
warm-hearted females. Its first 
fruits are a disrespect to their pa- 
rents’ desires; a professed abhor- 
rence of the common and innocent 
amusements of life; a vain, pre- 
sumptuous, overweening confidence 
of their own superior attainments in 
godless ; and a bold, indelicate 
pursuit of their favourite preachers. 

If there is any thing in which the 
Clergy may imitate the Methodists, 
it must be their zeal; and yet zeal, 
without knowledge and discretion, 
is mischievous. ‘There is a course 
for them plain and even, which ad- 
mits no by-ways and requires no 
enthusiasm, yet excludes not the 
warmest devotion and most ardent 
zeal; which is sanctioned by reason 
and religion, and will be approved 
by God and man, If the Clergy 
conscientiously discharge the vows 
they have taken upon them at their 
Ordination, they may leave to the 
Great Disposer of all events, who 
knows how to protect his own dis- 
pensation, and will take care that 
the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. 

I have taken up this subject of 
Evenine Lectures, as it relates to 
the suggestion of their being suc- 
cessfuliy adopted by the Established 
Clergy, in order to prevent the fre- 
quent secession to the Meeting- 
house. When they are only used to 
increase the number of services, 
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not, 


encourage 
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with due decorum, and without sa- 
eritices to popularity, they may be- 
come very proper auxiliaries to those 
measures, which are so well em- 
ployed at present, in furnishing bet- 
ter opportunities of attending public 
worship to our inereased popula- 
tion, and therefore less objection- 
able. 
MELANCTHON, 


a 


December 5, 1819. 
To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Su, 


OBSERVING aletter in your Number 
for December, on the subject of 
Evening Lectures, and remembering 
that you invited communications from 
the parochial Clergy, you may, per- 
haps, bave no objection to insert a 
detailed aceount of the process 
which I pursued in the establishing 
of a lecture on the Sunday evenings. 

It may be proper to premise that 
I am the Incumbent of a pretty large 
provincial town, my congregation 
cousisting of people of ditterent 
ranks, habits, and principles; I am 
far from having reason to complain 
of excessive dissipation or gross 
immorality in my parish ; but I have 
been durmg my incumbency un- 
speakably desirous of promoting a 
principle of real religion, which 
should manifest itself in the general 
behaviour of the people committed 
to my care, The Clergy frequently 
and justly complain ef a want of 
zeal in their parishioners: there is 
a certain order and regularity per- 
vading the conduct of many, which 
one cannot observe without satis- 
faction ; but a conscientious Clergy- 
mun, really solicitous for the salva- 
tion of his hearers, must necessarily 
be desirous of improving moral 
habits into religious obedience. To 
see the Church constantly filled, the 
Altar as constantly attended, by 
both rich and poor, and his people 

U 
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in consequesee actuated by the fear 
and love of God in their whole de- 
meanour, is the great end to which 
his labours are principally directed. 
Influenced by such a feeling, L con- 
sidered au evening lecture, towards 
which IT had always entertained a 
strong predilection, as best eal- 
culated to do universal good. I 
examined the subject in all its bear- 
ings ; its practicability in the first 
instance, for there were many ob- 
stacles in the way; the evils result- 
ing from such service, which, 
ever to be lamented, cannot be 
denied; and when my plan should 
be proposed, whether it would be 
likely to meet with general appro- 
hation. But assistance was neces- 
sary, for in au edifice so large as 
mine is—and which, when illumi- 
nated, presents the most striking 
and solemn appearance—my designs 
could not be carried into effect 
without much diligence and un- 


how 


ceasing trouble on the part of the 
Church-oflicers. When acquainted, 


however, with my plan, 


they ex- 
pressed the 


utmost delight, and 
assured me of their mest hearty 
concurrence, After we had adjusted 
and arranged what was esteemed 
necessary, communicating at the 
same time my intentions to a few 
of the principal inhabitants in the 
town; notice was given, both in the 
morning and afternoon, that the 
Church would be opened for divine 
service at half-past six o'clock in the 
evening, when a lecture would be 
delivered. The design was but 
partially known, the service not- 
withstanding was, I believe, attend- 
ed by more than 500 persons, and 
has continued progressively to in- 
crease: the order, the decerum, the 
attention and devotion which seem 
equally to pervade both old and 
young, afford well-grounded hopes 

that the evening lecture will be a 

general blessing. The principal in- 
habitants are, 1 observe, with great 
satisfaction, constant attendants. 
But the auditory 1s not contined to 
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the inhabitants. of the town; many, 
and those respectable people, re- 
spectable for situation and charac- 
ter, who attend divine service in the 
morning, living in the adjoining 
villages; and many from other pa- 
rishes, at the cistance of four and 
five miles, compose part of the 
congregation in the evening. Had 
curiosity alone excited them, their 
attendance would soon have ceased ; 
whereas they who came at the ori- 
ginal institution of the lecture, are 
now accompanied by some of their 
neighbours. 

It would be injustice not to add, 
that I am singularly happy in a 
choir, which for science and execu- 
tion, is seldom equalled in a parish 
Church. By their zealous and 
laudable efforts, many persons, 
lovers of sacred music, are, doubt- 
less, attracted. Their part of the 
service is conducted in such a man- 
ner as to inspire devotion, and they 
receive a very gratifying assistance 
from a considerable” portion of the 
female auditory, who uniformly join 
their harmonious voices. 

1 ought, further, to observe, that 
a serious expence incurred by the 
purchase of lamps, oil, &c. was 
amply defrayed by very cheerful, 
and unexpectedly liberal contribu- 
lions. 

| have thus, Sir, given you a 
plain account of the origin and es- 
tablishment of an evening lecture in 
my parish ; induced by the consi- 
deration that, if you esteem it 
worthy of insertion in your valuable 
repository, which is, I hope, to be 
found in the study of all the re- 
spectable Clergy throughout the 
kingdom ; such a detail may afford 
a little assistance, or at least it may 
contribute a little encouragement to 
those who may think it advisable to 
tread the same path. 

I am, &c, 
an humble labourer 
in the Christian vineyard. 
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FEATURE OF SIMILARITY IN THE 
CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT 
GAULS AND JEWS. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

In page 8 of the Christian Remem- 
brancer, for January 1820, the fol- 
lowing observation oceurs—* Drui- 
dism was probably, nay certainly, 
a remain of patriarchal tradition, 
and travelled westward with popu- 
lation.” This remark calls to my 
mind a passage in Caesars Commen- 
taries de Bello Gallico (Lib. 6. See. 
17.) which has always struck me as 
bearing a strong testimony to the 
fact, and may, perhaps, prove not 
unacceptable to such of your read- 
ers as have never noticed it before. 
It is this : 


“ Galli se omnes ab Dite patre prognatos 
predicant: idque ab Druidibus proditam 
dicunt, Ob eam causam spatia omnis tem- 
poris non namero dierum, sed noctium, 
finiunt *: et dies natales, et mensium et 
anuorum initia sic observant, ut noctem 
dies subsequatur.” 


Passing over the circumstance of 
the immediate derivation of this 
opinion from the heathen mythology, 
according to which night was the 
mother of day and light, and which, 
in its turn, is evidently to be traced 
to the only authentic source of in- 
formation on the subject, the Mosaic 
account in the book of Genesis, 
(ch. i. ver. 2.) “ And darkness was 
upon the face of the deep.” I can- 
not avoid noticing the remarkable 
analogy between the Gallic and 
Jewish modes of computing time: 
namely, their reckoning night prior 
today. The coincidence appears 
to me too singular to be accidental. 
It is at all times curious to mark 
the vestiges of similarity in the 
language, sentiments, and customs 
of remote nations: but when we 
discover in the opinions or practices 
of barbarous people the traces of 





* Qn: ia it impossible that we may 
derive from hence the origin of our ex- 
pressions, se’pight, fortnight: 
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ancient traditional knowledge, we 
arrive at highly important conclu- 
sions: as they afford additional 
evidence of this great truth, that 
all the religions that ever existed in 
former ages, were not the result of 
human invention, but the remains 
of original revelation ; obscured in- 
deed by lapse of time, and almost 
overwhelmed with a heap of ab- 
surdities, but still bearing some dis- 
tinct and undisputed marks of the 
source from which they proceeded. 
1 am, Sir, &c. &c. 
C. P. 


ee 


ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF PECU- 
NIARY REWARDS IN NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
WHETHER the system of rewarding 
meritorious children in schools with 
medals as honorary badges, had 
been long generally practised be- 
fore the introduction of the new 
System of Elucation into this coun- 
try, is of small importance, but it 
is a fact worthy of attention, that 
pecuniary rewards, to an extent 
hitherto unparalleled, have been 
distributed to the moniters of na- 
tional and other schools. They 
have originated in benevolence, in 


justice, in experience of the good 


effects of encouragement. It might, 
indeed, appear unreasonable, that 
one man’s child should instruet an- 
other, without receiving any more 
substantial recompense than the ap- 
probation of bis master, and the 
complacency derived from benefit- 
ing others. It might have been said, 
that if a boy should be answerable 
for the progress aud behaviour of 
another, he should receive some re- 
muneration equivalent to his charge. 
It might have been asked, how can 
you make a boy responsible for the 
performance of such an office, un- 
less you have a check or stimulus 
from pecuniary means? Notwith- 
standing all this, the present mode 
v2 
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of rewarding teachers in many Na- 
tional Schools, requires the most 
serious consideration, 

The visitors of all schools should 
most particularly attend to that part 
of their duty, which belongs to the 
management of the teachers. Upon 
them entirely depends the character 
of the school. ‘Their influence is 
exerted, not only while they publicly 
officiate beneath their master's eve, 
but they preserve their character 
and ascendancy in all their connec- 
tions with their scheekfellows. Give 
them good principles, make them 
fulfil the task imposed from a sense 
of duty, and they will diffuse around 
their severa! circles the same ho- 
nourable feeling, the same laudable 
auxiety. 

From the importance then of the 
teacher's office, every plan, which 
is connected with the contronl of 
his conduct, should be arranged 
according to principles, which will 
ensure @ performance of present 
duty, and .will lead to proper beha- 
viour, when they leave the school, 
amd have to provide fur their own 
subsistence by daily labour. Con- 
teat with honorary medals, worn 
only while in office, and descending 
in succession, many schools have 
atiained comparative eminence. 
Others, without medals, without in- 
signia, without pecuniary induce- 
ments, have risen to distingnished 
fame. But few, if eny, with a re- 
gular distribution of a stipulated 
sum, have even retained their cri- 
ginal numbers, or preserved their 
primary knowledge amd discipline, 
Many good and charitable people, 
having established w school, ap- 
pointed a master to teach the new 
system, and allotted a considerable 
fund for the rewurels of the teachers, 
have at last been disappointed in its 
progress and order. 
numerous advaitages, of large re- 
wards to their monitors, and the 
constant superintendence of visitors, 
even the minor effects of tolerably 
tlecent behaviour, apd moderate in- 
struction, are not obtained, Com- 
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plaints are raised against the system 
of iustraction, when the imperfec- 
tion, in many cases, really proceeds 
from un injudicious management of 
the teachers, unconnected with the 
regular administration of the sclrool, 
In many schools, unfortunately di- 
rected by weak masters, the teachers 
of the diferent classes, receive a 
certain allowance per week, on con- 
dition of having conducted them- 
selves with propriety. The masters 
sometimes Gistribute these rewards ; 
and sometimes the visitors, 

If the master; then, indeed, by 
able management, he may secure 
prompt obedience, and unremitting 
exertion, on the part of his moni- 
tors. But this cannot be done with 
a regular income every week. If 
children have rewards, if they are 
paid for their good behaviour, for 
doing what it is their duty to do, 
these rewards must vary i exact 
proportion to their weekly exertions. 
If the teacher has punctually attend- 
ed, forwarded his ¢lass, kept good 
order and regularity in all the de, 
partments of his office, let him get 
afl his wppointed sum. But if he 
liave- been five minutes late from 
school, or five minutes idle; if his 
classes are irregular in their attend- 
ance, for want of proper mspection 
and vigilance; if any thing be 
wrong, (and clever must that boy be 
who shall do lis duty for one week,) 
tlien let him be mul¢ted of a pro- 
portionate quantum of his allow- 
ance. But still children do not seek 
nioney fur Ms own sake: they are 
ouly fond of it as it administers to 
their pleasure. The master may 
nulct. The master may bribe. It 
will not all do; unless the master 
himself, by his manner, by his strict 
justice, by his kind commiseration, 
or indignant disapproval, by his 
earnestness, and by all his actions, 
convinces scholars that he loves 
them; that he has only their own 
good inview. Boys, who are under 
insignificant and timorous masters, 
us many I fear who superintend our 
schvols are, not only refuse to act 
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as teachers, though paid for it; but 
frequently publicly despise their au- 
thority, threatening that they will 
not come to school, if they are ap- 
pointed teachers. In too many 
mstances, through the ignorance 
and timidity’ of masters, the chil- 
dren and their parents, instead of 
thankfully receiving instruction as a 
blessing, think that by attending 
they confer 2 favour on the school, 
or its suppurters. Such masters 
may, and do give stated weekly 
premiuins. if a teacher should be 
mulcted, he cares little. There is 
no disgrace attached. No shame, 
He only receives 3d. for 4d. He 
retains his office aud authority un- 
diminished. He knows he is neces- 
sary. He knows no other boy will 
supersede him. ‘That an accidental 
mulcting is a sufficient revenge to 
the master. That he may chance 
to punish this week; but he was 
angry; some person found fault 
with his school; he will nof con- 
tinue to do so. 

No person, who has not long 
studied the infant character, can 
duly appreciate the vast importance 
of manner in the management and 
instruction of children. A smile or 
a look from one person will go far- 
ther, and get more work done, than 
a shilling from another, It is vain 
for men, often illiterate and neces- 
sitous, to aftend the Central Schools 
to learn the New System of Educa- 
tion, if they do not possess in their 
own minds, that best of all gifts to 
them—artem docendi. It consists 
not in observing the uiceties of the 
Madras machinery; not in rules, 
else it might be accuired ; not en- 
tirely in example, else it might be 
imitated: but in a natural fondness 
for children ; iu a proper estimate 
of their characters ; in a ready dis- 
cernment of their dispositions; in 
descending to the level of their un- 
derstandings ; in knowimg all they 
do, or think; in acquiring, without 
their knowledge, their affection, 
their love, their fear, and their un- 
hesitating vbedience. 
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But if the visitor should distri 
byte the rewards; here, also, pecu- 
niary rewards are subjeet to abuses. 
In many schools on particular days, 
some member or members of the 
committee attend in a room by 
themselves. Class after class is 
produced. Teacher after teacher 
rewarded, Ignorant of the duty of 
a teacher, of the general state of 
the school, of the system by which 
it is conducted, of the daily beha- 
viour and disposition of the teacher, 
they are guided in their distribution 
by a register, (or no register,) which 
at best serves to record unintelli- 
gible faults. The master is not pre- 
sent. His boys; who ought to re- 
gard him as best judge of their 
deserts, are directed to look up to 
those, who, they are well assured, 
know not, and it may be care not, 
how far each has deserved his ap. 
pointed premium. The visitors can- 
not give themselves the troublé to 
superiatend the daily conduct of 
the teachers, or support the master 
in his arduous duty. How then eam 
they duly proportion the boys in- 
come to his earmngs? By examina- 
tion they may know in what state 
each class is; but how few know 
even then properly how to reward ? 
Children soon perceive the know. 
ledge and the character of those, 
who examine them, Visitors must 
necessarily be numerous. Their at- 
tendance cannot be certain. Their 
opinions will be contradictory, All 
these things considerably afiect the 
discipline of the school. Many 
times an idle monitor, a bey whe 
has done nothing, bat stand by his 
class all the week, may, on being 
ushered into the examination-roem, 
give so many proofs ef his capa- 
city and ability, that not only he 
obtains applause and commenda- 
tions, but perhaps more than his 
usual money allowance. Think 


then, what a source of evil this 
may prove: Instead of no work no! 
pay; a boy idles himself, and makes 
many others idle, and yet receives 
the same pay, as if Ke had beew di- 
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ligent and industrious, is. it not 
likely that this will continae with 
him ? If he should hereafter be in 
any trade or business, will he not 
be likely to demand his daily or his 
weekly hire, whether he has per- 
formed bis duty honestly, or not? 
If he find, when a boy, that so 
little distinction is made between 
the reward of industry, and of sloth, 
can we wonder, that in future life 
the latter should be preferred ? 

Many other reasons might be 
urged against the practice of visi- 
tors distributing weekly rewards, 
without reference to the masters, 
But should the visitors do it, let 
them do it in the sight of all the 
schoo. Let every one see merit 
rewarded, and inattention punished. 
Teachers may deceive visitors ; they 
cannot well deceive an anxious mas- 
ter. Visitors have only a general 
acquaintance with the school; mas- 
ters of ability best understand the 
minds of their lads. It appears un- 
just, also, that visitors should re- 
serve to themselves the honour of 
rewarding, while the master exer- 
cises the office of pedagogue in pu- 
nishing. Why, if he have discre- 
tion to punish, should he not re- 
ward? Why, if he can castigate 
boys for doing wrong, should he not 
also have means for encouraging the 
meritorious ? 

If pecuniary rewards amount to 
a large sum, it isa matter of some 
consequence to enquire what the 
‘lads do with the money. They may 
find opportunities of squandering it 
improperly. They may be induced 
te dissemble; and to hide their 
profligacy by falsehood to their 
parents. They begin too soon to 
have the use of money. It leads 
them into temptations of different 
kinds. Follow them home, What 
good is done with it there? Is there 
any more comfort? Is the child 
himself more cleanly in his person, 
or more decent in his clothes? On 
the contrary, you may see clnidren, 
who are clothed in the garb of the 
school, and reeeive 1s. or 2s. week- 
ly, in rags and filthivess, Le school, 
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tao, pecuniary rewards are not ne- 
cessarily productive of good order, 
nor do they necessarily preserve «i- 
ligence. Children require a variety 
of excitements, which money caunot 
give to them. Nothing indeed can 
compensate for the want of ability 
in the master. His behaviour can 
alone supply a never-ceasing mo- 
tive to exertion. 

Instead of any stipulated fund ap- 
pointed for this purpose, if a clever 
master should be indemnified for 
any trifling sum, he shguld have ex- 
pended either in money, toys, knives, 
pencils, books, &c. as rewards, the 
eud would, in my opinion, be ob- 
tained. ‘‘ Many masters are not 
worthy of such a discretionary 
power.” Then they are not fit for 
their situation, aud while they con- 
tinue to superintend the school, nei- 
ther money, nor official visiting, will 
long uphold discipline. 

These remarks apply chiefly to 
schools, in which a certain sum of 
money is distributed weekly among 
the teachers. They affect not the 
utility of Fund-books, or subsidiary 
Saving Banks, which, excellent in 
principle, are in some schools, ad- 
mirably conducted. The plan of 
giving money-rewards, which ap- 
pears most unexceptionable, is prac- 
tised at the Central School, Lon- 
don; and combines all that is use. 
ful, and avoids all that is prejudi- 
cia! in this delicate part of scho- 
lasticeconomy. A sinall part of the 
money, (suppose a half-penny, or a 
penny,) is given to the teacher for 
pocket-money; the larger part is 
deposited in the Fund-book, till he 
leaves the school, or is bound ap. 
prentice. 

Notwithstanding all that has been 
said on rewards, ou the many good 
effects they have produced, and the 
great advantage of tickets, | am apt 
to think, from a careful considera- 
tion, and experience of them all, 
that a good master cau do without 
them, and that an unskilful master 
cannot do with them. 


PHILACRIBOS. 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


Sir, 
In your Number for December last, 
Cler. Kane.’ in his P. S. remarks, 
* that he was informed against for 
nevilecting to read the Swearing Act, 
and escaped conviction only bya flaw 
in the Information.” From the public 
reading of this Act many good 
effects may arise, especially one, in 
parishes where the vestry is held in 
the body of the Church ; as it gives 
a salutary check to the unhallowed 
freedom of the tongue, when too 
warmly engaged in discussing parish 
polities. Many Clergymen do read 
this Act, and many no doubt have 
been informed against for not domg 
so—indeed the Maidstone Gazette 
of yesterday notices that several 
Clergymen in Essex and Suffolk 
have lately been informed against for 
omitting to read it. According to 
the letter of the Act, (and in all 
peual statutes I have ever understood 
that judgment is to be given accor- 
ding to the letter) I think they could 
not have been legally convicted in 
any penalty upon information ; be- 
cause the clause which awards the 
penalty is silent upon the head of 
information. In cases of informa- 
tion befure a magistrate the too 
frequent practice, is, to rely upon 
the authority of Burn’s Justice, 
which in most cases is only a short 
abstract, without making any refer- 
ence to the statute—In the present 
instance Burn’s words are these. 
“And this Act shall be publicly 
read four times in the year in all 
Churches and Chapels by the 
Minister immediately after Morning 
and Evening Prayer” (and instead of 
or) “ on the Sundays next after Mar. 
25 June 24 Sept. 20 and Dec. 25 
on pain of 51. for every offence to be 
levied by distress by warrant of a 
Justice or Mayor, 13.” “ But 
no person shall be prosecuted for 
any offence against this Act unless 
it be within eight days after the 
offence committed, 12.’—Let us 
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now turn to the Act itself. Section 
13 runs thus :— 


“And it is further enacted hy the 
authority aforesaid that this Act shall be 
publicly read four several times in the 
year it all parish Cburches and public 
Chapels immediately atter Morning or 
Evening Prayer ow four several Sandays, 
that is to say, the Sunday next after the 
twenty-fifth day of March, twenty-fourth 
day of June, twenty-ninth day of Sep- 
tember, and twenty-fifth day of December 
in every year, or in case divine service 
shall not be perfurined in any such Church 
or Chapel on any of the Sundays before 
mentioned, then upon the first Sunday after 
any of the said quarterly days on which 
divine service shall happen to be performed 
in any such Church or Chapel, under the 
pai of forfeiting the sum of five pounds 
for every such omission or neglect: to be 
levied by distress and sale of the offender's 
goods and chattels, by virtue of a warrant 
under the hand and seal of any one Justice, 
Mayer, Bailiff, or other chief Magistrate as 
aforesaid.” 

Now this section evidently appears 
to be defective as it says not a word 
about any informer; which is the 
case in ss. 6 and 7 neither does it 
mention in what manner the penalty 
is to be appropriated as in 6: 
7: 10.—For these reasons I humbly 
submit that no magistrate can legally 
convict any Clergyman for omitting to 
read the Act—But for the better sa- 
tisfaction both of my clerical brethren 
and of myself on this point, I should 
be glad to hear your sentiments, or 
the sentiments of any of your Legal 
Correspondents who may be inclined 
to favor me with them through the 
medium of your excellent miscellany. 

1 am, Sir, &c. 
CLER. CANT, 
Jan. 26, 1820. 


a 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


Tue enclosed documents, if you 
shall think proper to insert them, 
will enable your country readers to 
form some estimate of the support 
which the Church derives from the 
daily papers, 
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The Latin advertisement appeared 
in the Times on the 7th of February, 
and, with all due allowance for 
errors of the press, is a singular 
specimen of the literary qualifica- 
tions of a gentleman who proposes 


to save the clergy the trouble of 


writing their own sermons. The 
letter is a printed circular, which 
was sent, post puid, to all the 
Churches and Chapels in the me- 
tropolis. 

Thus, we are first helped to an 
appropriate discourse, and then the 
teat and the name of the preacher 
are blazoned forth with more or less 
panegyric, to increase the gossiping 
spirit of the religious world. In 
hopes that so absurd a practice 
may not become permanent, 

I remain, &c. &c. 
CLERICUS. 


“AD CLERUM. 


“ Ecclesiastz quibus non satis est Otii 
ad tempestivas conscione componendas jn 
Memoriam defuncte Regis Georgii, ba- 
bendas Exemplaria varia, aut M.S. non 
ante prolata ad rem rite luctaosam idonea 
consequi porseyt, Adeundym est ad Ogic, 
Duncan, et Co., 295, High Holborn,” 


* The Times Office, London, 
Monday, Feb. 14, 1820. 
* Phe Editor of The ‘Times presents his 
respects to the officiating Clergyman, and 
‘will esteem ut a great kindness, if he will 
take the trouble of informing him, what is 
the Text of the Sermon to be preaches next 
Wednesday, on the occasion of His late 
Majesty's Funeral. The .Editor will be 
bappy to publish the Name of the Clergy- 
mpm as well as the ‘Text. 
“ Ay immediate avswer by post is re- 
quested, 
“ Please to. address ‘ The Editor of the 
Pimes, Printing-house Square, near Apo- 
thecaries’ Hall, Blackfriars,’ ” 


HOOKER ON PUBLIC FASTING. 


HavtnG therefore hitherto spoken, 
both of Festiuall daies and so much 
of solemne Fasts, as may reaspn- 
ably serue to shew the ground 
thereof in the Law of Nature, the 
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practice partly appointed, and partly 
allowed of Ged in the lewish Church, 
the like continued in the Church of 
Christ, together with the sinister 
oppositions, eyther of Heretikes 
erroneously abusing the same, or of 
others thereat quarrelling without 
cause, wee will onely collect the 
chiefest points as well of resem-. 
blance, as of difference betweene 
them, and so end. First, in this 
they agree, that because nature is 
the generall root of both, therefore 
both haue beene alwaies common to 
the Church with Infidels and Hea- 
then men. Secondly, they also 
herein accord, that as oft as ioy is 
the cause of the one, and griefe the 
welspring of the other, they are in- 
compatible. A third degree of af- 
finitie betweene them, is, that nei- 
ther being acceptable to God itselfe, 
but both tokens of that which is 
acceptable, their approbation with 
him must necessarily depend on 
that which they ought to import 
and signifi, so that if hereim the 
mide dispose not itselfe aright, 
whether wee rest or fast wee offend. 
A fourth thing common vato them 
is, that the greatest part of the 
Work! bath alwaies grosly and pal- 
publy offended in both ; Infidels be- 
cause they did all in relation to 
false gods; godlesse sensual! and 
carlesse mindes for that there is in 
them no constant true and sincere 
affection towardes those things 
which are pretended by sueh ex- 
ercise ; yea, certaime flattering ouer- 
sights there are, wherewith sundry, 
and they net of the worst sort, may 
hee easily in these cases led. awry, 
euen through aboundance of lone 
and liking to that which must be 
embraced hy all meanes, but with 
caution, in as much as the very admi- 
ration. of Saints, whether wee cele- 
brate their glorie or follow them ia 
huuilitie, whether wee langh or 
weepe, mourne or reioyce with 
them, is (as in all things the affec- 
tion af love), apt to deceine, and 
doth therefare need the mone to bee 
directed by a watchfull guide, seeing 
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there is manifestly both waies, even in 
them whom wee honour that which 
we are to ohserue and shun. ‘The 
best haue not still beene suflicient- 
ly mindfull, that Gods very Angels 
in Heauen are but Angels, and that 
bodily exercise considered in it selfe 

no great matter. Finally, seeing 
thee both are Ordinances well de- 
uised for the good of man, and yet 
not man created purposely for them, 
ws for other offices of vertue where- 
unto Gods immutable Law for euer 
tyeth, it is but equitie to wish or 
admonish that where by vniforme 
order they are not as yet receiued, 
the example of Victors extremitie 
in the one, and of Johns Disciples 
curiositie in the other bee not fol- 
lowed; yea, where they are ap- 
pointed by law, that notwithstand- 
ing wee auoid Iudaisme, and as in 
festiuall daies, mens necessities for 


matter of labour, so in times of 


fasting, regard bee had to their 
imbecillities, lest they should suffer 
harme, doing good. ‘Thus therefore 
wee see how these two customes 
are in divers respects equall. But 
of fasting vse and exercise though 
lesse pleasant, is by so much more 
requisite then the other, as griefe 
of necessitie is a more familiar guest 
then the contrarie passion of minde, 
albeit gladnesse to all men be na- 
turally more welcome. For fizst, 
wee our selues doe many moe things 


amisse then well, and the fruit of 


our owne ill doing is remorse, be- 
cause nature is conscious to it selfe 
that it should do the contrary. 
Againe, for as much as the World 
ower-aboundeth with malice, and 
few are delighted in doing good yuto 
other men, there is no man so sel- 
(lome crost as pleasured at the 
hands of others, whereupon it can- 
not bee chosen, but every mans 
woes most double in that respect 
the sumber and measure of his de- 
lichts. Besides, concerning the 
verie choice which oftentimes we 
are to make, our corrupt inclination 
well considered, there is cause whs 
hould account them 
KEMEMBRANCER, No. 15. 
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happiest that doe most mourne, and 
why Salomon might iudge it better 
to frequent mourning then feasting 
houses, not better simply and in it 
selfe (for then would nature that 
way incline) but in regard of vs and 
our common weakenesse better. /od 
was not ignorant that bis Childrens 
Banquets though tending to amitie, 
needed Sacritice. Neither doth any 
of vs all need to bee taught that mn 
things which delight, we easily 
swarue from mediocritic, and are 
not easily led by a right direct line. 
On the otherside, the sores and 
diseases of minde which inordinate 
pleasure breedeth, are by dolour 
and griefe cured. For which cause 
as all offences vse to seduce by 
pleasing, so all punishments en- 
deuour by vexing to reforme trans- 
gressions. We are of our owne ac- 
cord apt enough to gine entertain- 
meat to things delectable, but pa- 
tiently to lacke what flesh and bloul 
doth desire, and by vertue to for- 
beare what by nature wee couet 
this, no man attaineth vnto, but 
with labour and long practice. 
From hence it riseth that in former 
Aces, abstinence and farting more 
then ordinarie, was alwayes a spe- 
ciall branch of their prayse, in 
whom it could bee obserued and 
knowne, were they such as con- 
tinually gaue themselues to austere 
hfe; or men that tooke often occa- 
sions in priaate vertuous respects 
to lay Salomons counse}l aside, Eate 
thy bread with ioy, and be follow- 
ers of Dauids Example, which sayth 
L humbled my soule with fasting ; 
or but they who otherwise worthy 
of no great commendation, haue 
made of hunger, some their gaine, 
some their Physicke, sume their 
Art, that by mastering sensuall ap- 
petites without constraint, they 
might grow able to indure hardnesse 
whensoeuer need should require. 
For the bodie accustomed to“empti- 
ness, pineth not away so soone as 
hauing still wsed to fill it selfe. 
Many singular effects there aie 
which should make fasting euen in 
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publike considerations the rather to 
hee accepted, For I presume we 
vre not altogether without experi- 
ence how great their aduantage is 
ja martiall enterprizes, that lead 
Armies of men trained in a Schoole 
of abstinence. It is therefore noted 
at this day in some, that patience 
of hunger end thirst hath given 
them many victories ; in others that 
because if tl ev want, there Is no 
man able to rule them, nor they in 
plentie to mederate themseluc s, hee 
which can either bring them to 
hunger or overcharge them, is sure 


to make them their owne ouerthrow. 


What Natien soeuer doth feele 
these Canver 


know that sloth and fulnesse in 


us INCOnUENIeNnces, MAY 
peaceable tinies at home is the cause 
thereof, and the remedie a strict 
obseruation of that part of Christian 
Discipline, which teacheth men in 
practice of Ghostly warfare among 
themselues, those things that after- 
wards may helpe them, iustly as- 
vuiting or standing in lawfull de- 


fence of themselues against others. 


‘The verie purpose of the Church of 


God, both in the number and in the 
order of ler Fasts, hath bin not 
only to preserue, thereby through- 
out all Ages, the remembrance of 


iniseries heretofore sustained, and of 


the causes in our selues out of which 
tiey have arisen, that men consi- 
dere the one might feare the other 
the more, but further also to ten per 
the minde, lest contrerie affections 
coming in place should make it too 
profuse and disselute, in which re- 
spect it 
beene = sé is Vshers of Festiuall 


ention of those dis- 


seemeth that Fasts haue 


ayes, 


¢ 
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orders, as much as might bee, 
wherein, notwithstanding the World 
alwayes will deserue, as it hath 
done, blame; because such euils 
bemg not possible to bee rooted 
out, the most wee can doe, is in 
keeping them low; and (which is 
chiefly the fruit wee looke for) to 
create in the minds of men, a loue 
towards frugall and seuere life, 
to vndermine the Palaces of wan- 
tonesse, to plant parsimonie us 
Nature, where Riotousnesse hath 
beene studie, to harden whom plea- 
sure would melt, and to helpe the 
tumours which alwayes  fulnesse 
breedeth, that children as it were 
in the Wooll of their infancie dyed 
with hardnesse, may neuer after- 
wards change colour; that the 
poore, whose perpetuall Fasts are 
necessitie, may with better content- 
ment endure the hunger, which 
Vertue causeth others so oftcn to 
choose, and by aduice of Religion 
it selfe so farre to esteeme aboue 
the coutrarie; that they, which for 
the most part doe lead sensuall and 
easie liues; they which, as the 
Prophet Dauid describeth them, are 
not plagued like other men, may by 
the publike spectacle of all be still 
put in minde what themselues are ; 
finally, that euery man may bee 
euerie mans daily guide and exam- 
ple, as well by fasting to declare 
liumilitie, as by praise to expresse 
ioy in the sight of God, although it 
haue herein befalne the Church as 
sometime Dauid, so that the speech 
of the one may bee truely the voice 
of the other, My Soule fas'ed, and 
cuen that was also turned to my 


reproofe. 





REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Duties of Christians towards 
Deists, a Sermon preached ai the 
Uniterian Chapel, Parliament 
Court, Bishopsgate Strvet, on 
Sunday, October 24, 1819, on 
Occasion of the recent Prosecution 


of Mr. Carlile. By W. J. Fox. 


Svo. pp- 48. 


WE consider this sermon as entitled 
{0 some attention, on account of 
the extremely unfair representation 
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which it contains of the grounds 

the trial and punishment of Carlile. 
The author informs us he was in- 
duced to preach it by the unchris- 
tian feeling of satistaction mani- 
fested by the public at large on 
that occasion; and he prefaces it 
with a great number of doubts with 
regard to the legality of the con- 
viction itself. We have no intention 
of noticing these all separately. 
Some of them rest exactly on the 
same grounds as the principal ar- 
guments in the sermon; but the 
first demands a separate considera- 
tion. Mr. Fox informs us, that he 
doubts the legality of the conviction 


because ‘* it virtually rescinds the 


protection granted by the legisiature 


to the Unitarians by the 53d Geo. 
Ili.” The real state of the case is 
as follows: 

The blasphemy act, as it is com- 
monly termed, (9 and LO Will. and 
Mary) which allixed statutory pe- 
nalties to the denial of the Trinity, 
was repealed, as most of our readers 
will remember, by an act (53 Geo, 
III.) brought in by Mr. W. Fr 
expre sssly for the relief of the Unita- 
rians. But Mr. Smith states *, with 
creat candour, that the Archbishop 
vf Canterbury, while he readily ac- 
ceded to the propriety of repealing 


all penal statutes against those who 


might impugn the doctrine of the 
Trinity, remarked that he did not, 
and he felt sure that neither did 
Mr. Smith, wish to open a door 
for the admission of profaneness in 
the mode of trealing a subject so 
solemn; and that he therefore 
wished the crime of blasphemy io 
be still open to the anlinadversion 
of the commou law. ‘The case, 
therefore, stands thus; blasphen 

is a crime punishable by 
law; the statute of Will. and ' 
particularly pointed out the demial 
of the Triuity as one of the shapes 
of blasphemy, and aihxed particular 


cominoil 


* See Mr. Smith’s Letter to Mr. Be 
tham, in the Preface to Mr. Bentham s 
Church of Englandism. 
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penalties to it, which pena tics were 
repealed by 63 Geo. Hi. and the 
crime of blasphemy left 
the enactment of the 10 Will. and 
Mary. The Attorney General, on 
Carlile’s trial, stated, and stated 
truly, that this statute made no new 
crime, but athxed a statutory pe- 
nalty to what was, before that 
a crime punishable by the common 
law. Therefore, says Mr. Fox, the 
denial of the Trinity is still a crime 
punishable at common law. Has 
be not sense enough to see, that as 
the common law points out no par- 
ticular acts as blasphemy, and as 
the statute which did declare 
denial of the Trinity to be so is 
formally repealed, 
't very act, puts an interpreta- 
tion on jaw, in that 
respect, for the future, and declares 
that the impugnine the j 
the ‘Trinity in decent language and 
wanner is no kh nger a crime liable 
to punishment ? 

The mention of Mr. Fox's second 
doubt may amuse our readers. He 
doubts whether Christianity be a 
part of the common law : or, s Lvs 
he, we hold various parts of the 
common law, as the right to hang a 
felon, &e. from our Gothic 
tors. Now these Goths were 
Christians ; therefore, Christianity is 
of the common law. The 
lox's knowled 
more admireble than the 
deduction of 
But, he, if C 
tianity be the law of the 
became so by fair means, that is to 
the Christian 
d avauist 
were 


as before 


time, 


the 
the legislature, 

' 
by th: 
the common 


. : 
aectrine of 


for, 


alces- 


not 


no part 
accuracy of Mr. 
is hardly 
and his 


clear logical 


pre Mises. says nris- 


land, it 
‘ 
say, by means which 
cannot complain of, if us 
lristianity. These me 
attacking and disproving the 
of the former religion of the 
try. Of course, therefore, tl 


{ ans 
trutit 
coun- 
: here is 
ho crime in attempting to disprove 
the truth of Christianity. We shall 
content ourselves here with begging 
My. Fox to lay his hand on his heart 
whether he thinks Chris- 
wherever it was introduced 
worthy of i, was intro- 


und 
tianity, 
by men 
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cuced by means more resembling 
the proceedings of Paive and Carlile 
than light resembles darkness. 

The other doubts, notwithstand- 
ing the author's ingenuity in dress- 
ing them up, contain only the same 
vapid fall cy on which the sermon 
itself is built, and they will be con- 
sidered hi examining it. But we 
cermnot leave the preface without 
taking notice ef its conclusion. 
Afler expressing his regret, not 
that Mr. Carlile made an improper 
defence, but that by that defence 
he strengthened the prejudices 
against himself, his faith or want 
of faith, and his associates; and 
stating that he misrepresented the 
Unitarian party in particular, by 
confounding the tenets ef that party 
with his own, Mr. Fox thinks it 
right to state the opinions of the 
Unitarians under three distinct 
heads: first, as they differ from 
the orthodox party and cegree with 
Deists; next, as they differ from 


Deists and agree with other Chris- 


tians ; and lastly, as they differ 
from both parties. On the first 
and last of these heads we shall 
make a few remarks. The Unita- 
rians, according to Mr. Fox, ag 
with Deists and difler from the 
majority of Christians, 

i. In rejecting the notion of a 
triune God, and of a partial or in- 
exorable deity. 

2. In reprobating the priestcraft 
which makes religion the instrument, 
either of public oppression or pri- 
vate cupidity. 


3. In maintaining the right of 


discussing freely all options, 

In the first of these points, we 
have nothing to do with the stroke 
which we conclude is aimed at the 
Calvinists by the allusion to the par 
tiality of the Deity, except a com- 
plaint of the exceeding unfairness 
of attributing this opinion to thie 
majority of Christians. But we 


have long observed this method of 


proceeding in the Unitarian party, 
and nothing better shows the weak- 
ness of their cause, They have a 
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never-failing resource in the adop- 
tion of one or other of two methods 
of vilifving their opponents. The 
first is the attributing to them opi- 
nions which they never held; and 
the next is the putting on those 
opinions which they de hold a 
sense and construction which they 
wholly  diselaim. Mr. Fox has 
kindly adopted both methods of 
arguuent. Of the first we have 


just given an instance, and the 


paragraph which contains it supplies 
us with an example of the second, 
Mr. Fox spevks in that paragraph 
of the inexorability of ihe Deity, 
wn expression by which it has long 
been the faicy and delight of the 
Unitarian writers to cast a slur on 
the «doctrine of the atonement. 
Their only method of deducing the 
implacability of the Deity from that 
doctrine is the introduction of a 
supposition of their own, that those 
who hold this doctrine conceive 
that the sumer could not have been 
released unless Christ had suffered 
in his stead. Now every * orthodox 
writer of the Church of England 
expressly disclaims tiis notion ; 
and if Mr. Fox has any claim from 
his reading on these subjects to be- 
come a writer on them, he knows 
they disclaim it. This proceeding, 
then, we presume, he will not deny 
is extremely unfuiy. But we hardly 
know how to find much fault with 
him for adopting the regular and es- 
tablished practice of those in whose 
school he has been a disciple. 

Of the second point of agreement 
with Deists and difference with the 
majority of Christians, we have only 
to say, that the tone and style of 
it afford a pleasing picture of that 
Christian charity which thinketh no 
evil, and which the author assures 
us it is his object to recommend in 
his sermons. The sentence itself is 
an humble imitation of one written 
by the great head of the Unitarians, 
which we quote for the benefit of 





* We refer Mr. Fox to Dr. Magee, Vol, 
3 Diss, xvii, 
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our readers. ‘* Interested priests 
and crafty statesmen will continue 
to support a religious system whict 
answers their private and political 
purposes *.” We hardly know how 
tv assign the palm of benevolence 
and Christian feeling (we use both 
these words in the Unitarian sense) 
between these great rivals. 
canuot forbear to transcribe a tew 
lines from Dr. Macee+ in a com- 
the Mr. Bel- 


Sut we 


inent on words of 


sham. 

“ In the management of a controversy 
it may not, indeed, be bad policy to charce 
the adversary with whatever unfair aris 
you mean to resort to yourseif. ‘Thus, 
while the opposite party bears all tie 
odinm, you possess yourself of all te 
profit, So, at least, it seems to be with 
the writers of Mr. Belsham’s way of think- 
ing. <A total want of candour and cha- 
rity is perpetually attributed to ail who 
defend the rectitude of the national reh- 
gion; while every principle of both is 
grossly violated by those who oppose it: 


and, at the same time that the charge of 


self-interest is freely bestowed upon such 
as support the Establishment, it is hoped 
that it will pot be remembered that interest 
is as much concerned to acquire as to 
retain: it is modestly expected that no 
mention will be made of the pride and 
fervour of party; and that no note will 
be taken of the resentful jealousy of those 
temporal advantages which, as they form 
the leading theme of animadversion, may 
ot unreasonably be presumed to be the 
principal ground of osiility.” 


We come next to the poiuts in 
which, says Mr. Fox, ‘ generally 


speaking, the opinions of Unitarians 
are opposed to those both of other 
Christians and Deists.” 

1. In asserting the importance of 
sood works, in their ummediate con- 


nexion with our future destiny, 
which is diminished on the 
hand by a supposed indifference in 
the Deity to the conduct of his 
creatures, &e. and on the other by 
the satisfaction of faith 
essential to salvation. 


one 


alone as 





* Belsham’s Review of Wilberforce, pp. 
230. 233. 
+ Appendix, Vol, II, Part ii. p, 371. 
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2. Iu resting the hope of a fature 
existence on the doctrine of te 
resurrection, and not on the ortho 
dox and deistical notion of the im- 
mortatity of the soul. 

‘The first of these heads of dif- 
ference supplies another instance of 
the unfairness of which we have 
before compl ined, Mr. Fox knows 


just as well as we that the whole 


of the orthodox Church party assert 
the importance of good works in 
connection with our future destiny, 
aad that they do not substitute faith 
alone for them as esseiutial to saliva 
tion. At least, if he does not know 
it, we should be glad to know by 
what right he set up as a writer on 
these subjects. The second head 
puzzles us not a little. Mr. Fox 
here informs us, that the Unitariais 
rests the hope of a future existence 
ou the doctrine of the resurrection, 
not on the orthodox (and deistical) 
nolion of the immortality of the 
No doubt the orthodox be- 
iiever {[ conceives the soul to be im- 
mortal ; yet, with Mr, Fox’s leave, 
he does not think a future exisicace, 
on that account certain, 


sou}, 


“ For seeing the soul alone,” says 
Bishop Bull§, ** doth not constitute Lu. 
mon uature,, that being which we cail 
man, if the body utterly perished, would 
wus it were, au half man, and 
destitute of a part of himself Aud, in- 
deed, that he sliould be so by dispen- 
sation, and for a certain aud for 
certain causes, is not absurd; but that 
he should continue so for ever seems re- 
pugnant to the order of things established 
by divine wisdom. In a word, if man 
had not sinned, the union betwixt his 
soul and body would have been uninter- 
rupted and continual; that is, if he had 
never sinned, he should never have died: 
but by sin came death, which dissolved 
nnion, Yet, by the grace of a new 
in Christ, that death 
bot perpetual, aud man receives a second 
promise of immortality. In oder to 
wiich, thoagh his body remain for a 
while under death, yet his soul sull sub- 
sists, and his body too shall, in due time, 


reniain, 


time, 


the 


covenant becomes 


t See Limborch. Theol. Christian. II. c. 22. 
§ Primitive Christianity, Vol. I. p. 63, 
Eqit, 1714, 
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be raised again, and then the breach 
made by sin shall be fully healed, and the 
union between soul and body shall never 
more be dissolved.” 


We deprecate any discussions, 
after the fashion of the Hackney 
metaphysical notions, on the justice 
of these opinions; we merely state 
the orthodox doctrine on the sub- 
ject to shew, either how unfit Mr. 
Fox is to take these matters in 
hand, or how unfairly he chooses 
to represent the opinions ot his 
religious adversaries. We only 
wonder that these habits of mis- 
representation are not relinquished 
by his parity, when they consider 
how very short lived the triumph of 
misrepresentation must necessarily 
be, and how deplorably low it sinks 
the cause of those who adopt it. 

We now come to the sermon it- 
self, and an exquisite production 
it is. The main argument in it, as 
well as the prefatory doubts, wholly 
rests on the false and unfounded 
assumption, that Mr. Carlile was 
punished for being a Deist; and 
then we have the usual routine of 
“* scepticisia being no cri:ne, for 
that there is, in some minds, a con- 
stitutional tendency to it,” (p. 23.) 
and ‘‘ Christianity does not require 
the protection of the law officers,” 
(p. 20.) &e. &c. &c. In the same 
spirit we are told, (Pref. p. iii.) that 
“want of faith is expiated by the 
unbeliever, in this boasted land of 
liberty, and in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, by pains and penalties.” We 
believe, after all, that Mr. Fox was 
much in the right to adopt this 
fallacy; without it his sermon would 
hardly have seen the light; and it 
did just as weil to flourish with before 
the Unitarian congregation in Ar- 
tillery-lane as if it were true. But, 
at the same time, when a preacher 
quits his pulpit, and appears before 
the bar of the public, it would be 
as well to ascertain that the facts 
on which he founds his reasonings 
are correct, We, therefore, take 
the liberty of asking Mr. Fox where 
and when the unbeliever has been 
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summoned to expiate his want of 
faith; where and when Deism has 
been charged as a crime on any 
man before a court of justice. He 
knows that he is wholly unable to 
bring forward any thing in the na- 
ture or semblance of a fact to sup- 
port his assertion. He knows that 
an argumentative and temperate 
attack on Christianity would no 
more expose its author to the ani- 
madversion of the law than a reply 
to such an attack would. It is 
realiy absurd to argue the case 
after the positive denial of every 
tittle of Mr. Fox’s reasonings, by 
the late publicatioa of Mr. Law 

rence, in which the rankest and 
grossest infidelity was set forth by 
that writer, under protection of his 
character, as the appointed lecture: 
of a public corporate body, without 
incurring the slightest censure from 
any but critical judges. 

It is almost too obvious to require 
statement, that it is uot enter- 
taining infidel notions, nor pro- 
fessing them in a decent and de- 
corous manner, which will ever 
draw down on him who does so the 
vengeance of the law, but it is the 
addition of blasphemy to Deism, it 
is the enlisting all the evil passions 
of those whose education unfits 
them for combating with their 
enemy, on the side of the infidel ; 
in a word, it is the destroying the 
religion, and, in so doing, the mo- 
rality and the happiness of the 
lower orders, by teaching them to 
blaspheme and profane the most 
sacred which will call 
down on the perpetrator of this 
utrocity (for so, in spite of Mr. 
Fox, we shall take the liberty of 
calling it) the pains and penalties 
of the offended law. 

It is absurd to say that the law 
ever intends to protect Christianity ; 
and fully as absurd to infer any 
such intention. from proceedings 
like that against Carlile, as it would 
be to say that the law protects the 
decalogue, or acts in defence of 
morality, where it sentences a felon 


subjects, 
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to be hanged for theft or murder. 
The law is not empowered to act 
in defence of religion, and it has 
never any intention of doing so. 
When it punished Paine and Carlile, 
it punished them, not for an offence 
against God, (ii would not presume 
to do so) but for one of the blackest 
offences against man—the determi- 
uation to root religion out of the 
hearts of the lower orders, not by 
igument, not by fair persuasion, 
but by brutal blasphemy and pro- 
faneness against every thing that is 
most holy, and reverend, and awful, 
Mr. Fox, indeed, tells us, (p, 41.) 
that ‘* the only way to protect the 
ignorant ts to diffuse instruction.” 
When the blessed period shall arrive 
in which the ignorant are so fully in- 
strueted, and so ‘* perfeet without 
wavering” in their religion, as to be 
safe from the shafts of blasphenty, 
it will be time enough to discon- 
tinue the punishment of crimes 


which will then be no crimes, in 
their effects at least, against society; 
but we hardly believe that half a 


dozen men, besides Mr. Fox, hold 
the opinion that that period is al- 
ready arrived. He proves that it is 
so, by the following felicitous argu- 
ment, 


“* By the toleration now allowed, the 


poor are legally recognised as judges of 


the Trinitarian controversy, the Episco- 
palian controversy, the Armiuian contro- 


versy, and surely not more ability is 


required for deciding on the points of 


P, 41. 


the Deistical controversy.” 


In other words, Mr. Fox’s argu- 
runs thus: the allowed right 
on subjects of the 
iast abstruse nature, arguments 
which are, and can be, addressed 
only to the scholar, the metaphysi- 
cian, and the divine, constitutes the 
poor at once judges of the dispute ! ! 

Having shown that Mr, Fox's 


Inent 
of publishing 


main argument—the innocence of 


holding deistical opinions—in no 
way bears on the question he pro- 
fesses to discuss—the propriety of 
Carlile’s conviction—we proceed to 
make a few remarks on some de- 
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tached opinions which occur in the 
course of the sermon. And first, 
we cannot but express our envy at 
the happy state of the Unitarian 
party, as it is depicted to us in 
the following sentence: ‘ lam no 
sceptic,” says Mr. Fox, (p. 20.) ‘as 
to the essentials of Christianity.” 
Nothing, we think, can be more 
charming than the quiet and settled 
calm of opinion, the firm adherence 
to the truth existing among the 
Unitarians, when one of their 
preachers feels it right to declare 
from his pulpit that he is not a 
sceptic, and does so, not to clear 
himself from any charge of svep- 
ticism preferred against him, but 
merely in explaining what he con- 
ceives the duties of Christians to- 
wards sceptics. Was the declara- 
tion necessary? Are we illiberal in 
imagining that he might feel it in- 
cumbent on him to make it, lest 
his hearers might doubt, from the 
nature of the doctrine preached to 
them, whether it proceeded from a 
Deist or an Unitarian? We know 
not what else could tempt the de- 
claration from the preacher; for, to 
our unphilosophical and _illiberal 
notions, it seems passing strange 
that a person, appointed and paid 
to preach to men calling them- 
selves Christians, should feel it 
uecessary to assure them, after 
having executed his charge amongst 
them for a certain time, that he 
was, bond fide, a Christian, accord- 
ing to their notions; or, in other 
words, that he had not been palm- 
ing upon them the doctrines of 
the infidel instead of those luminous 
views of Christianity which they had 
appointed him to preach. But we 
pass over this, and come to some 
of the excuses which Mr. Fox finds 
for the Deists. The first is founded on 
the corruptions of Christianity, and 
the immoral, and frequently cruel, 
conduct of Christians, (pp. 26, 27.) 
To this it is replied, says Mr. Fox, 
why does not the Deist appeal to 
the Bible, and take his notions of 
the religion he vilifies from the 
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books which contain its doctrines 
and its precepts? The only reply 
to this plain question which Mr. 
Fox can find, is that Christians are 
equally unjust to the religion of 
Mahomet * and of Brahma, and judge 
of them from the practice of their 
followers, not from the books which 
contain a just account of them. 

No one certainly can doubt the 
incalculable evil done to Christianity 
by the evil conduct of its followers ; 
but with Mr. Fox's leave, the ob- 
jections of the Deists have been, 
comparatively speaking, very little 
founded on that ground. _ The most 
navseous and disgusting parts of 
Paine’s Age of Reason certainly re- 
late wholly to the New Testament it- 
self, and have no reference to the 
conduct of those who profess the 
religion which it teaches. And we 
<andidly confess that we do not 
believe that any man, who thought on 
the subject, could be shaken in his 
belief of Christianity by the evil 
conduct ef Christians, though we 
can readily imagine that. this 
shuflting excuse might be invented 
by those who were in search of one 
for their adoption of infidel prin- 
eiples. The same observation ap- 
plies exactly to Mr. Fox's next ex- 
cuse (p. 28.) for the Deist, namely, 
the .diversity of opmions among 
Christians. We cannot really be- 
lieve, as Mr. Fox does, that a rea- 
sonable man would be induced to 
reject Christianity, because Chris- 
tians think differently of diflercat 
points of their religio. As we 
said of the last objection, a super- 
ficial enquirer may possibly be de- 
luded by it, but the moment that 
his enquiry ceases to be superticial, 
the conclusion and the premises 
will appear so wholly unconnected 
that he can be deluded no longer. 

Mr. tox, however, from the pas- 
sage which we are about to lay be- 

* On- the eorplaceney of the Unitari- 
ans to the Mahometans, see Van Mildert's 
Hoyle’s Lecture, Vol. I, p. vOu, Magee 
Vol. 1. pp. 133, uate, 
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fore our readers, appears to think 
that this diversity of opinion is not 
so very unreasonable a ground for 
distrusting the truth of the whole 
system, though we are wholly in 
the dark as to the arguments by 
which he supports: this opinion, 
inasmuch as after wasting a good 
deal of time, which might have been 
better bestowed in endeavouring to 
understand the passage in question, 
it really appears to us as the finest 
specimen of the obscure that has 
hitherto been produced by the study 
of Mr. Belsham's metaphysics, 


“ Without going farther into this part 
of the subject, I will only observe that 
the rejection ot Christianity may be thrown 
into a series of propositions, every one of 
which is maintained by some sect of Ciiris- 
tiaris; and if each séparately, be not an 
evidence of more! depravity, neither can 
they be in the aggregate, which will be 
only a sum of cyphers. One Chwistian 
affirms that the Seriptgres teach the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and another that that 
doctrine is false. The combination of 
these assertions is the rejection of the 
Scriptares. Opposition to all Christian 
sects, in ove parucular, may thas be ana- 
lyzed into agreement with each sect in 
some other particular, ‘Their several cou- 
tributions make up the sum of infidelity.” 
P. 29. 


As far as we can penctrate through 
the “ dim and perilous” meaning 
of this passage, its scope is as fol- 
lows. There is no guilt in Deism. 
This is the thesis. ‘The proof fol- 
lows. Prop. Opinions which it is 
not immoral to hold separately, it 
is not immoral to hold together. 
Cor. Now by general consent, there 
is nothing immoral in holding the 
opinions of any one sect of Chris- 
tians; therefore, by these proposi- 
tions, there is nothing immoral in 
holding the opinions of any two. 
But some of these sects hold directly 
opposite opinions; hence there is 
nothing immoral ia holding two di- 
rectly opposite opinions at the same 
time. Now the holding two directly 
different opinions on some subjects 
at the same time, as for instance, 
believing at once that the Scriptures 
. 
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teach the doctrine of the Trinity, 
und do not teach it, amounts to a 
rejection of the Scriptures, or Deism; 
therefore Deism 1s vot imuinoral. 
Q.E.D. There cannot be a more 
pleasing view of the reasonableness 
of Deism than Mr. Fox has given 
us. It is the hvlding two directly 
opposite opinions at the same time, 
believing that a thing is and is not; 
and in this view of it, we heartily 
coincide in Mr. Fox's opinion of its 
total innocence; for it would be 
hard to tax a madman with moral 
guilt, and we apprehend that not 
many people out of Bedlam believe 
in the truth of two opinions, one of 
which directly denies the other. 
Having thus shewn how many ex- 
cuses the infidel has for unbelief, 
Mr. Fox proceeds to enumerate the 
various instances of ill usage which 
the Deist meets with, and the obli- 
gations which the Deists have con- 
ferred on the world, and which 
entitle them to the good-will of all 
pious Christians. Their principal 
grievance, as we gather from Mr. 


Fox, (p. 33.) is that Deists and 
Atheists are very often confounded. 
Is this confusion of words common 
among the enlightened and philoso- 
phical Christians of Artillery-lane, 


that Mr. Fox notices it? We can 
assure him that though we fear we 
must tax ourselves with some hard 
thoughts of the infidels, we really, 
by the help of Ainsworth and Schre- 
velius, always contrived to make 
out the difference of Deist and 
Atheist. Our boyish recollections 
of the @ privativum stood us in 
stead on that point, and we there- 
fore trust that Mr. Fox in his epirit 
of Clwistian charity, will absolve 
us, at least, from this serious 
charge. 

The obligation due from us Chris- 
tians to Veists, is that they save the 
human mind from the dreary abyss 
ef Atheism ; for, says Mr. Fox, 


“ They have written ably and forcibly on 
this subject. They are more likely to 
succeed in staying the flow of scepticisin 
towards this wretched termination than 
REMEMBRANCER, NO. 15. 
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we are, as their reasonings will be regarded 
with less suspicion, and may proceed on 
principles less likely to be disputed.” 


+ Ds 


That Deists, for the sake of their 
characters, when professing their 
infidelity, have inserted at the same 
time a profession of their belief to 
the existence of a God, is no doubt 
very true; of any other modern 
writings against Atheism by the 
Deists, we must profess our total 
ignorance, and, therefore, desire 
not to participate in Mr. Fox's ex- 
pression of obligation to them. 
We are glad to observe that even he 
admits that the flow of scepticism 
is towards a perfect denial of the 
being ofa God—though we really can- 
not see why the reasonings of infidels 
are likely to be regarded with less sus- 
picion than those of the Christians, 
In the eyes of a man who has dis- 
carded all prejudices, we apprehend 
that there will be very little distine- 
tion between the man who has gone 
so far in the career of absurdity as 
to believe in a God at.all, and him 
who has gone comparatively so few 
steps further as to add to that belief 
a confidence in the truth of revela- 
tion. But, perbaps, Mr. Fox’s we, 
may only apply to the Unitarian 
party, and it may easily be imagined 
that there might at least be some 
doubt which would succeed best 
in reasoning with an Atheist,—a 
Unitarian or a Deist. 

Mr. Fox proceeds, first to vindi- 
cate some of the deistical arguments, 
and then to justify their language ; 
under the first head we have of 
course the novel statements that the 
early parts of the book of Genesis 
are not the work of Moses, and 
that the extirpation ef the Canaan- 
ites is an embarrassing dithculty. 
‘* For labouring in this way,” says 
Mr. Fox, (p. 36.) ‘1 will thank 
them.” We have no intentions of 
killing a dead man by entering on 
these subjects here. We have only 
brought them forward as specimens 
of the method in which the Unita- 
rians, as well as Deists, treat the 
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Bible *. We pass to Mr. Fox’s 
defence of the language of Deists 
on sacred subjects, and ia particu- 
lar of the language of Mr. Carlile 
on his triad. 


“ Every epithet Of reproach, contempt, 
or abhorrence,” says Mr, Fox, “ applied 
on that occasion to the Scriptures them- 
svives, has also been applied by professed 
Cliristians to those who differed from them 
in the interpretation of that volume.” 
P. 38. note. 


We should be glad to know whether 
Mr. Pox thinks the cases similar. 
We defend not the use of intempe- 
rate and abusive language in theolo- 
gical controversy, but we really 
cannot see that it is the same thing 
to speak in reproachful terms of an 
opponent in controversy and of the 
Word of God. For the one there 
is the excuse (a bad one, we readily 
contess) of irritated feelings, for the 
other we can frame no excuse what- 
ever. But Mr, Fox asks why any 
interruption, indignation, or horror, 
should have been caused by Mr. Car- 
lile’s asserting that the Bible repre- 
sented God the Father as dining 
with Abraham, when one of our 
most iljustrious crities (Lightfoot) 
thus explains a passage in Genesis. 
*« Some three months after this, the 
three persons of the Trinity dine 
with Abraham.” If Mr. Fox asks 
the question in sober earnest we can 
easily answer it. The casual inad- 
vertence of the most pious and 
learned man, and the blasphemous 
profaneness of a Carlile, may, cer- 
tainly, lead them to use the sume 
expression; but the inadvertence 
which forms the excuse fer the one, 
would be proudly rejected as a 
plea by the other. He uses from 
design and deliberation the terms 
which, if the other had foreseen their 


effect, would have been objects of 


* indignation and horror” to him. 


* How uniformly this has been the prac- 
tice of the Unitarians of all times, may be 
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When Mr. Fox can find no other 
defence for them than their having 
been used once by a pious writer, 
he admits their guilt, and we must 
wonder (if, as we said hefore, he is 
in sober earnest) that he ean pos- 
sibly mistake the different degrees 
of guilt in inadvertence and design ; 
and we must express our regret that 
he should so hittle feel the mischief 
and wickedness of such language, 
as to undertake the defence of it 
at all. 

Mr. Fox concludes his sermon 
with pointing out what he conceives 
the best method of converting and 
counteracting Deists, 


. 

** Christians,” says he, “ make your re- 
ligion more defensible ; not in itself, that 
cannot be, but as exhibited in your opi- 
nions and practiecs. In your absurd 
creeds, in your rapacious claims, in your 
unholy alliance with the state, in your 
bigotry and persecution, in your tenacity 
of what is untenable, and in your want of 
practical conformity with the pure morality 
of Christianity, lies all the strength of 
deistical unbelief,” 


This tirade against the Church is 
a charming conclusion to a sermon 
on Christian charity, and at any 
rate tends to show which way the 
author's sympathies are directed, 
The assertion which it contains de- 
serves consideration, The reduc- 
tion of Christianity to Unitarianism 
would, in Mr. Fox’s opinion, bring 
over the Deists. They would 
readily embrace the purified religion. 
When we consider the general cha- 
racter of infidels, and the motives 
which in nine cases out of ten bead 
to infidelity, we are mach disposed 
to agree in Mr, Fox’s assertion. 
The new form of Christianity, while 
it promises as much, requires far 
less. Its morality is of a lower 
standard ; its faith little better than 
a non-entity. But it might be well 
for Mr. Fox, in relation to this as- 
sertion, to weigh seriously Andrew 
Fuller's concluding remark : 


“ Tf irreligions men be the first, and se- 
rious Christians the last whe embraced the 
Socinian system, it is easy to perceive that 
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the avenues which lead to it are not, as 
its abettors wonld persnade yon, an open- 
ness to conviction, or a free and impartial 
enquiry after truth, but a heart secretly 
disatlected to the true character and 
government of God, and dissatisfied with 
the Gospel way of salvation.” 


— dae 


A Charge delivered to the Reverend 
the Clergy of the Archdeaconry 
of Bath, in 1819. By Josiah 
Thomas, A.M. Archdeacon of 
Bath. Rivyingtons. 1819. 


THE pages of this Miscellany, few 
as they have been, have furnished 
cumple specimens of diversity of opi- 
nion On the subject of Unity and 
Schism. Without adverting to per- 


sons who maintain crroneous doc- 
trines, to the Papist who worships 
saints and crucifixes, to the Socinian 
who rejects the great mystery of 
godliness, to the Quaker who dis- 
cards the sacraments, or to the Anti- 
nomian who is not subject to the 


law, immense numbers profess them- 
selyes satisfied with the doctrine of 
the Church of England, while they 
disparage and dislike its discipline. 
There are not ouly Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians, High Church- 
men and Low Churchmen, Metho- 
dists, Nonconformists, and Indepen- 
dents, but there are thousands who 
seem to be all and cach of these : who 
with equa] readiness, complacency, 
and edificaiion, frequent the church, 
the chapel, the conventicle, and the 
camp. And even among the class 
who avid and condemn such con- 
duct, a large proportion are in- 
fluenced rather oO a determination 
to tread in the steps of their fore- 
fathers, by a dislike to disseuters, 
or by a political and secular attach- 
ment to the church, than by a strict 
sense of duty. If we wish to learu 
why this state of things is not amend- 
ed, we must endeavour in the first 
place to determine whence it pro- 
ceeds, 

That the Papist and the Proies- 
tant should have a separate worship 
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can surprise no one, who has the 
most superficial acquaintance with 
their tenets. And that the Socinian 
and the Trinitarian should do like- 
wise is perfectly natural and intel- 
ligible. But the great body of Eng- 
lish dissenters staad in a very dif 
ferent relation to the fold which they 
have forsaken. The separation can by 
no means be considered unavoidable; 
and attempts at reconciliation though 
not likely to succeed, may be entered 
upon with propriety at any time. 
Those who profess their assent to 
the doctrinal articles of the churc», 
though they have condemned and 
forsaken its communion, those whe 
are united to it and have been 
ordained in it and yet admit the va- 
lidity of the dissenter's plea, and 
those, lastly, who allow no distine- 
tion between different classes of 
seceders, but include them al) under 
the heavy guilt of schism; these 
classes much as they are at variance 
upon one important subject, have 
still enough va common to render 
union desirable and possible. 

The origin of the present state of 
the public mind upon questions of 
church government, has vot been 
sufficieitly atten led to. Some im- 
portant items ip the account have 
been duly cnumerated ; but others 
at the same time have been omiited, 
and the balance 4s seldom fairly 
struck. While one party attribute 
the whole, if not the greater part of 
the mischief to a deficiency in the 
catechism, and the public instruc- 
tion of the people, to a spirit of re- 
ligious indifference, and an undue 
love of dependence, the dissenters 
with equal pertinacity maintain, that 
their increased strength has pro- 
ceeded solely from the increasing 
liberality of ihe age, from the actual 
and evident imethciency of the 
established forms of church go- 
vernment, and from the slow but 
certain influence of reason and 
truth. Neither party has cousidered 
the circumstances by which the. se- 
paration was produced ; neither 
party has admitted that the causes 
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assigned by its opponent have really 
contributed to widen and perpetuate 
the breach. 

It is customary to identify the 
great body of the orthodox dissen- 
ters, with the puritans under Eliza- 
beth, James, and Charles; and that 
the princip es of both are in many 
respects the same is an obvious and 
uncontroverted truth. But if it be 
asked trem what precise wra the 
schism took its date, there can be 
no difficulty in fixing upon the year 
1661, when a refusal to comply with 
the Act of Uniformity produced the 
ejection of 2000 ministers from their 
livings, and laid the regular founda- 
tion of the protestant non confor- 
mists. The first question then to 
be discussed is, why did this event 
take place, and the second why 
has it continued to operate so long 
and so injuriously. 

It seems incredible that schism 
should at any time have been de- 
fended by dispassi-nate and con- 
scientious men, had the pretensions 
of charch-governors never been car- 
ried too far, or had their government 
been always effectual to the pur- 
poses for which it was designed, 
But when popery had inculcated the 
doctrines of persecution, and at the 
same time set an example of dis- 
graceful misrule, it wes to be ex- 
pected from man’s general a 
for extremes, that the claims of 1 
Jigious unity wouvkd be despised as 
superstitious, and the apostolic al 
form of jurisdiction disclaimed as 
injurious. The reformation found 
England full of ignorance, am error 
on the part of the people; and full 
of cor.uption and neglect on the 
part of their teachers. If the steps 
that were taken to cleanse the 
Church of ‘these stains, had been 
taken with unanimity and concord, 
the event would have been little less 
than miraculous. For the disputes 
between the Reformers were the 
ordinary result of fermentation and 
change, In some countries they were 
sup ported by the temporal powet 
and the hierarchy Was retained ; 
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others they struggled at the same 
time for civil and religious liberty, 
and were unable rather than unwill- 
ing to preserve their ancient forms, 
The disputes in the Church of Eng- 
land, from whatever cause they 
sprung, were supplied with fuel, and 
kept alive by foreign dissension ; and 
as none of the Romish errors were 
eradicated with more difficulty than 
those which sanctioned the persecu- 
tion of heretics, every protestant 
church conceived itself entitled ta 
the obedience of all who dwelt within 
its territory, and at liberty to enforce 
its claims by the secular arm. This 
s\stem was first turned against its 
original inventors, but a modifica- 
tion of it was subsequently used in 
other disputes. It was agreed upon 
unanimously, that pains and penal- 
ties were the proper arguments for 
the support of truth; and it seemed 
a matter of course that whoever 
was uppermost should tyrannise, 
and whoever was undermost should 
suffer. Having learned that Rome 
was Anti-Christ and was to be de- 
stroyed for her abominations, it was 
only requisite to believe that other 
errois were as deadly as hers, and 
the propriety of similar treatment 
was easily inferred. And when it 
was discovered that such practices 
were forbidden in the Gospel, and 
the great and good on both sides 
were ready to renounce them, they 
were still cherished by the active, 
the violent, and the popular, whose 
influence upen public measures is 
generally supreme, 

Such was the state of the public 
mind at the time of the restoration 
of King Charles: and after a consi- 
derable delay, and much ineffectual 
negotiation, the Act of Uniformity 
ejected those ministers who refused 
tuo declare their assent and consent 
to the Pitney. articles and disci- 
pline of the Church of England. 
Now, whatever may be thought of 
the manner in which this statute was 
executed, whether the time allowed 
to the clergy to decide upon their 
conduct was or was not sufficient, 
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whether the promise contained in 
the King’s declaration from Breda 
was or was not compromised by these 
proceedings, no avubt can be enter- 
tained about the absolute necessity 
of putting an end to the practices 
which then prevailed. Until this 
step was taken, the Church could 
not be said to be established through 
the land; and a door was left open 
at which every species of heresy 
might enter. Those only who ap- 
prove of the present state of religion 
in the United States of America, or 
who donot lament the recent Socinian 
encroachments upon the old Presby- 
terian dissenters, have any right to 
denounce the Act of Uniformity, 
While divine worship was regulated 
by the caprice of the teacher, and 
was conducted in different manners 
at the same church and on the same 
day, it was perfectly nugatory to 
contend that the doctrines did not 
differ, because they might do so at 
any moment that the incumbent or 
lecturer pleased. Nor was it suf- 
ficient, considering the number of 
the puritanical clergy, to say that 
the ecclesiastical courts were open, 
and that irregularities might be pu- 
nished, wherever they were detected. 
This plan bad been tried before un- 
der more favourable circumstances ; 
and had contributed in no slight 
degree to the troubles that were 
past. To have had recourse again 
to the same expedient would have 
exposed the Bishops to an undue 
share of obloquy and ill will, would 
have left open some puritanical dio- 
cese in which the poison might have 
lurked and rankled, and on the whole 
would have produced a greater de- 
gree of irritation. 

Allowing then, as we are inclined 
to do, that the clergy should have 
been allowed more time to make up 
their minds, and that a decent pro- 
vision should have been allotted to 
the conscientious men who felt them- 
selves compelled to resign their cures, 
what necessity did there exist fur 
any resignation wha‘soes er? Baxter 
and his colleagues, at the Savoy 
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conference, were unable to bring 
forward a single reason for such 
conduct. They found fault with 
various unimportant particulars, and 
they proposed a new liturgy; of 
which the principal merit must have 
been that it was their own. But 
they neither shewed nor attempted 
to shew that the Church was cor- 
rupt, or that there was a sutlicient 
excuse for abandoning its commu- 
nion. 

On this subject we shall avail 
ourselves of a recent discourse by 
an author who cannot be suspected 
of an undue attachment to high- 
church principles. 


“Tf, therefore, any church—I now speak 
generally—be established on the founda- 
tion of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner-stone; 
if it provide, so far as human prudence 
can, for a succession of faithful men to in- 
culcate the great mystery of godliness on 
the people; if it duly administer the sa- 
craments of Christ’s institution; if it pro. 
pound scriptural articles of faith, aud af- 
ford devotional formularies of public wor- 
ship; it is no solid objection against such 
a church, to state, that a larger effusion of 
the Holy Spirit has rested on it at one pe- 
riod than at another; that some things are 
found in it, and especially as to the actual 
adininistration of its ministers, which every 
sincere friend of it laments, and labours to 
remove; that languor and a secular spirit 
are at times too generally apparent; that 
instances of erroneous or even heretical 
instruction may be detected; or that local 
inconveniences arise from the particular 
effects of its general arrangements :—these 
are points which no alteration of an eccle- 
siastical platform can wholly amend. To 
advance these objections is only to say, 
that the church in question is not a perfect 
one, Before the members of such a church 
can consistently withdraw from its commu- 
nion, a case must be shewn, something like 
to that of our Reformers when they came 
out from the Church of Rome—that her 
doctrines and ceremonies, once pure and 
edifying, have become decidedly uascrip- 
tural and idolatrous ; that she has altered 
the articles and formularies of her faith, 
corrupted the truths of her first founders, 
and brought in doctrines which sap and 
overthrow, directly or by consequence, 
some of the first principles of Christianity; 
whilst a claim of infallibility is set up, all 
attempts at reformation indignantly spurn- 
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ed, and those who would return to her own 
original tenets persecuted and silenced. 

“ Till this is done, each individual 
Christian seems to me to be in conscience 
obliged to submit, in matters on which the 
Scriptures have no where decided, to such 
a charch as [have been describing. It is 
not for him to contemplate abstractedly 
his natural rights, to speculate on every 
possible improvement of ecclestastical or- 
der, to allege minute or accidental defects 
or abuses, to consider himself as designated 
to invent a new and more pure order of 
discipline, and to act independently of his 
relation to others, and the actual circum- 
stances with which he is surrounded.  Tu- 
terminabie confusion must arise from such 
a conduct: a man might almost as well 
act thus as to his subjection to civil au- 
thority. All society, whether civil or 
religious, implies a partial 
our natural liberty for the conimon be- 
nefit. 

“ Nay, I may, perhaps, be thought bold 
ia what I state; but I will not scruple to 
avow frankly my own opinion, that, before 
an individual proceeds unwarrantably to 
disturb the unity of a church by separation 
and division, he should be prepared to 
reply to these two questions— TJs he ready 
to subvert altogether the existing esla- 
blishment of church-polity? Avd, Has he 
a fair probability of substituting for it 
another decisively better? Because the 
subversion of any church would inevitably 
follow, if each individual were to act after 
his exainple, which, so far as he is -con- 
cerned, he authorizes and encourages; and 
because, if nothing greatly superior is, in a 
fair prospect of human events, to succeed, 
all the guilt of disturbing without amend- 
ing, of exciting confusion with no adequate 
countervailing advantage, will lie at his 
door.” Wilson’s Sermon before the Prayer 


Book aud Homily Seciety, p. 35. 


We have selected this perspicnous 
statement, not only op account of 
its own intrinsic merit, but because 
it leads us to reflect upon a very cu- 


rious fact. Of those who now main- 
tain the doctrinal opinions which 
are common, more or less, to the 
ancient puritans and modern calvin- 
ists, by far the best informed and 
most respectabie portion do not ob- 
ject to the liturgy or discipline of the 
Church; but consider themselves 
more faithful to the original doctrine 
than the majority cf their clerical 
brethren. The non-conforniists, it 
is true, are of a different opinion ; 
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but then they are pledged to non- 
conformity just as much as Baxter 
was to the Directory for public wor- 
ship put forth by the Long Parlia- 
ment. The inference which the cir- 
cumstance will fairly warrant, though 
we must take some other opportunity 
of deducing it at length, is that the 
scruples against the liturgy might 
have been overcome if they had not 
been supported by other erroneous 
notions. Such notions pre- 
vailed from that time to the present, 
and contribute to unsettle the pre- 
sent members of the Church, as well 
as to prevent that return to it which 
is so much to be desired: 

We have already observed that 
about the time of the Restoration, 
the mild and gentle spirit of the 
Gospel was beginning to gain ground. 
Both sides had suffered; and had 
discovered by experience that per- 
secution was ineffectual and unjust: 
it was to be hoped therefore that it 
would subside and leave toleration 
and unity behind it; it was to be 
expected that it weuld vanish sud- 
denly, and be succeeded by jndif- 
ference. The latier unfortunately 
happened. Many were ready to de- 
mand and to~ practise forbearance 
without being acquainted with its 
principle, its limits, or its conse- 
quences. © The greater leisure and 
cooler heads of subsequent writers 
have pointed out a satisfactory dis- 
tinction between the righi to tolera- 
tion; and the right to chureh-com- 
munion. The former is the birth- 
right of the whole human race, anid 
they are not answerable for its abuse 
to any earthly tribunal. The latter 
can -only be claimed upon certain 
conditions, of which some were im- 
posed by the founder of the Church, 
and are immutable; while others 
have originated with the Church it- 
self, and may be dispensed with by 
the same authority. A society with- 
out this power would be an exiraor- 
dinary phenomenon, and wiless pro- 
tected supernaturally must soon come 
toanend. The original conditions 
may always be evaded and explained 
away; and fresh restrictions are ne- 


have 
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cessary from time to time to coun- 
teract Or neutralise the fraud. 

It is smeular that so great a man 
as Jeremy Taylor should have over- 
looked this necessity, In his Liberty 
of Prophecying he confounds a right 
to toleration with a right to church- 
communion, from one end of the 
treatise to the other. For the for- 
mer he coutcads with his usual elo- 
quence and success; and while he 
vindicates the just rights and privi- 
leges of conscience, he points out 
the impropriety of abusing them. 
But he also expresses his disappro- 
bation of articles, and confessions of 
faith, and contends that the Apostle’s 
Creed should be the only summary 
of our belief. As the modern sup- 
porters of religious liberty would re- 
quire much more extensive conces- 
sions, and might plausibly contend, 
upon Bishop Taylor's own grounds, 
that the Apestles’ creed must be re- 
jected along with the rest, it is to be 
regretted that such doctrine ever had 
the sanction of such authority. But 


it cannot be thought surprising, that 


while Bishop Taylor maintained this 
opinion, the puritans should advance 
a step farther into error, and not 
only contend that it was proper to 
make his concessions, but that it was 
improper, illegal, and unchristian to 
withhold them. This, if we are not 
mistaken, was Baxter's view of the 
question; and from the influence 
which he exerted over the dissenting 
cougregation, it is probable that they 
adopted it in whole or in part. And 
thus the presbyterians, who had car- 


ried their notions of Unity and of 


Schism as high, if not higher, than 
Laud himself, were induced to 
embrace a latitudinarian principle, 
which, with different 
strictness, and with different degrees 
of mischief, has adhered to their 
congregations from that time to this. 

The crigin then of the great schism 
in the Church of England is traced 
to a refusal to conform to the cere- 
monies and to the liturgy ; and this 
refusal though it might perhaps have 
been avoided by greater moderation 


degrees ot 
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on the part of government, was not 
founded on any sufficient objection. 
It rematas to enquire how it’ hap- 
pened that this dissent did not die 
away with the circumstatc’s which 
had called it into action, and how 
an unreasonable and un-enible ob- 
jection has been able, for so many 
years, to separate thousan ls from 
the Church, and still helds up its 
head with consideration ant credit. 
The first, we fear, must be attri- 
buted, in a very great degree, to 
the imprudent and unjustifiable con- 
duct observed towards the ejected 
ministers. It is not possible, even 
at this time, to read the bi.tory of 
their sufferings, without atmiring 
their constancy and commiserating 
their pain. How much stronger 
must have been the effect that was 
produced upon an eye-witness, es- 
pecially if he happened to entertain 
a respect for their characters, or 
had looked up te them as lawful 
dispensers of the word and sacra. 
ment. The persecution to which 
they were exposed, acting on zeal- 
ous and enthusiastic tempers, is 
alone sufficient to account for their 
obstinate adherence to an error 
which was cherished in proportion 
to the price at which it had been in- 
dulged. 

If it be said that this explanation 
only accounts fur the continuance 
of the schism during the continu. 
ance of the persecution ; we answer, 
in the first place, that this is not cor- 
rect; because the habit of non- 
conformity, of eudurance, and of 
separation being once produced, 
would not cease with the cause that 
called it forth, but would generally 
last as long as the sufferer's life. In 
the second place, we admit that the 
treatment experienced by the fathers 
of the schism, is not suflicient to 
account for the continuance of the 
non-conformist party, much less the 
rank which it has ever since held in 
public estimation, nor for the deep 
and uncured wound which it has in- 
tentionally or unintentionally infliect- 
ed on the Church, Because the 
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Revolution, and the scenes that pre- 

ceded and followed it, held out a 
glorious opportunity for resetiling 
and composing the religious con- 
cerns of the nation. And the va- 
rious concurring causes which pre- 
vented this consummation will form 
an interesting and instructive chap- 
ter in the history of our Church, 
whenever such a work shall be taken 
in hand. 
a portion of them is all that our 
limits will allow. 

The alarm that was excited by the 
popery of king James, and by his 
attempts to procure its re-establish- 
ment, gave the whole Protestant 
body a common interest and a com- 
mon danger, and if these had pre- 
vailed long enough they might have 
Lrought about a reconciliation. As 


it was, every attempt to compose 
the difference failed, and the causes 
of this grievous disappointment and 
miscarriage are to be found, as is 
usually the case, in the misconduct 
of both parties, and in several un- 


toward events which depended upon 
neither. A powerful, if not a nu- 
merous body of churchmen were 
eager for the union, but this circum- 
stance, which appeared an carnest 
of certain success, served only to 
hasten and aggravate the quarrel. 
The leaders of this body were Til- 
fotson and Burnet, and they enjoyed 
the avowed encouragement and pa- 
tronage of King William and Queen 
Mary. These were great advan- 
tages; and if properly improved, 
must either have insured a triumph, 
or have thrown the entire discredit 
of continuing the schism upon those 
who had abandoned the Church. But 
unfortunately the moderating leaders 
forget that it was their duty to per- 
suade rather than to dictate, aud by 
the omission they widened instead 
of closing the breach. ‘The high- 
churchmen were jealous of their 
proceedings, upon several accounts. 
‘The newly-established government 
had overturned episcopacy in Scot- 
land from motives of political con- 
venience, and it did not appear that 
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this step bad been opposed by the 
Bishops who were in favour at 
Court. The commissioners ap- 
pointed by King William to revise 
the liturgy and canons, recommend- 
ed alterations which were very un- 
palatable on the one hand, and 
which, according to every appear- 
ance, would have been unsatisfac- 
tory on the other. The Dissenters 
were to be relieved from the cross 
in baptism, from kneeling at the 
Lord’s Supper, and from the use of 
godfathers and godmothers, when- 
ever they chose to demand the in- 
dulgence. The surplice was to be 
used or omitted at. the pleasure of 
the Bishop, aad a non-conformist 
minister going over to the Church 
was not to be ordained after the 
common manner, but conditionally, 
as infants are directed to be bap- 
tized, when their previous baptism 
is uncertain. If these concessions 
would have been deemed sufficient, 
the non-conformists had indeed a 
slender excuse for their schism: 
while if the low church party 
thought that more could not be 
granted with safety, it was injudici- 
ous to run the risque of offending 
thear brethren for the sake of such 
unimportant alterations. All alte- 
rations, as it was well known, were 
disliked by the majority of the 
clergy; and they perceived, or 
thought they perceived, on the part 
of the leading commissioners, as 
much love of innovation as desire of 
peace, One proof of this is singular, 
and may certainly suffice to shew that 
there was no superstitious attach- 
ment to the book of Common Prayer, 
on the part of those who forwarded 
the change. ‘‘ The Collects, through- 
out the whole course of the year were 
revised, must of them made anew, 
and rendercd more suitable to the 
Epistles and Gospels of the day.” 
Aud though Bishops Patrick and 
Burnet were the authors of this al- 
teration, and it was forwarded and 
assisted by Tillotson himself, few 
persons can be now found who are 
prepared to deny that it was an 
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unnecessary and an unauthorized 
change, and afforded no slight indi- 
cation of an appetite for novelty. 
At all events, however, great dis- 
pleasure was excited by the pro- 
posal; it was rejected in convoca- 
tion by an overwhelming majority, 
and instead of gaining fresh strength 
by the return of those who had 
strayed, the Church of England 
was weakened by an internal divi- 
sion, which lasted for half a cen- 
tury. The friends of the house of 
Stuart naturally and easily availed 
themselves of the separation thus 
produced between King William 
and the Church; the non jurors 
were represented as the only faith- 
ful pastors, Tillotson and his friends 
were denounced as Latitudinarians 
and Socinians; and his untimely 
death, while it put a stop to the plan 
which he pursued, and which his vir- 
tue, talents, and moderation might 
have completed, was unable to check 
the mischief of which he had been 
an unintentional cause. Many of the 


clergy embarked in a long, and fac- 


tious, and often treasonable, oppo- 
sition to the established authorities, 
and were thus confounded and mixed 
with their natural opponents, the 
Papists ; the Dissenters were thrown 
into the arms of the Court, and ren- 
dered little less than the pillars of 
the throne and constitution; the 
high-churchmen, provoked by a vi- 
rulent and protracted controversy, 
to overlook the just claims of toler- 
ation and conscience, put forward 
what Warburton calls their slavish 
tenets; and these were only a part 
of the melancholy and calamitous 
effects of an ill-judged and prema- 
ture attempt at reconciliation. 

It is said that Archbishop Ten- 
nison possessed the original draft of 
the proposed alterations in the li- 
turgy, and that he was always cauti- 
ous of trusting them out of his own 
keeping, alleging that if they came 
to be public they would give no sa- 
tisfaction to either side ; ; but be 
rather a handle for mutual reproach, 
as one side would upbraid their 
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brethren for having giver up so 
much, while the other would justify 
their non-conformity because those 
concessions were too little; or how- 
ever not yet passed into a law. 
The truth and importance of this 
remark, and especially of the con- 
cluding words entitle it to serious 
attention. The non-conformists were 
able to plead in their excuse, first 
that the king’s commission had ex- 
pressly admitted that “ there was not 
sufficient provision made for the re- 
moving of scandalous ministers, and 
for the reforming of manners both 
in ministers and people,” and se- 
condly that the eminent men who 
were entrusted with the revision of 
the liturgy and canon law were of 
opinion that many concessions might 
be made, and many errors or abuses 
amended. This plea would natu- 
rally have great weight; and it was 
uot allowed to fall te the ground. 
For Bishop Hoadley went much 
farther than the commissioners had 
ventured; he maintained that the 
Church was tyrannical and unchris- 
tian ; ‘and pushed the claims of the 
non-conformists far beyond the 
principles of those who originated 
the schism. Thus, for a long period 
of years, the Dissenters could ap- 
peal, in their own defence, to the 
testinony of distinguished members 
of the Church ; and by those means 
they both were fortified in their pre- 
conceived opinions, and enabled to 
carry on the controversy with greater 
shew of reason. They availed them- 
selves, with much skill, ofthe errors of 
high-church writers ; and fell readily 
into the mistake, by which the right 
to toleration, and to communion, 
were represented as synonymous. 
The characters and talents of their 
leaders were made to produce their 
full effect; and even the esteem 
generally felt for foreign anti-epis- 
cupalians was pressed, without 
scruple into the service of English 
separatists. Every occasional ne- 


_glect upon the part of the regular 


clergy, and the too notorious and 
general abuse of private and pubili¢ 
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atronage were turned, with less un- 
ey to the same purpose. And 
even the increase of infidelity, which 
had been coeval with schism, and 
now draws its strongest argument 
from heresy, and dissension, was 
attributed to the weakness and inef- 
ficiency of the establishment. To 
crown the whole, and render the 
wound utterly incurable, the Soci- 
nians and semi-Deists arrayed them- 
selves in the Presbyterian garb, were 
admitted in many places to associate 
with the original Dissenters, and in 
some actually contrived to supplant 
and eradicate them: while in all 
they were hailed as allies in that part 
of the common quarrel, of which 
the specious watchword was religious 
liberty. 

These causes appear to us quite 
sufficient to account for the goodly 
superstructure which non-confor- 
mity ultimately erected upon the 
most insufficient and unscriptural 
foundation. The Church was di- 
vided, and played its adversary’s 
game; partly by Jacobitism and 
high persecuting principles, partly 
by ill-advised and fruitless conces- 
sions. ‘The Dissenters, on the other 
hand, flourished by union, by mi- 
nisterial and royal patronage, and by 
the encrease and the abuse of the 
spirit of toleration. Their hostility, 
by degrees, became more and more 
inveterate, till the tender conscience, 
which had stumbled at the surplice, 
and the cross in baptism, made 
common with the 
authors of the Independent Whig. 

The fruits reaped by the Church 
from this field of confusion, were 
that the Convocation was silenced, 
and the Conventicle thrown open; 
that latitudinarian principles became 
familiar even to those by whoin they 
were rejected; and that to preach 
the necessity of adhering to the 
communion of the Church, or to 
denounce the schismatic as a sinner, 
was considered tantamount to a de- 


cause libellous 


claration of hostility to the house of 


Hanover. It was from the latter 
probably thut a practice originated, 
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which is now on the decline; and of 
which we hope soon to witness the 
general rejection; viz. that of sel- 
dom preaching upon the nature and 
constitution of the Church to any but 


a clerical congregation. That the 


clergy, even at the present moment, 
require instruction upon this head, is 


tov notorious to be denied. And 
therefore the Archdeacon of Bath, 
and those who have preceded or shall 
follow him in discussing the ques- 
tion of schism in visitation charges 
and sermons, are entitled to the 
thanks of the whole body of the 
Church. But while the higher or- 
ders are so much infected with reli- 
vious indifference, and what has been 
appropriately termed a low religious 
republicanism is spreading rapidly 
among the poor, under the banners 
of Methodism, the necessity for in- 
structing laymen is urgent, and 
indispensable ; and we trust that it 
will neither be overlooked in the 
education of the young, nor be suf- 
fered to languish and expire as they 
advance in years. 

If we have extended these remarks 
much beyond our usual length, it is 
because we are of opinion that the 
Charge to which we are now to ad- 
vert, is well qualified to put church- 
men into the only effectual method 
of counteracting and diminishing 
dissent. Coming from an individual 
who has borne the brunt of an un- 
pleasant controversy, and has plead- 
ed the cause of the establishment, 
when it was attacked from an unex 
pected quarter, it cannot but be 
favourably received by the majority 
And if the dissenters 
or their have flattered 
themselves with an expectation that 
Archdeacon Thomas, from his manly 
and uncompromising disposition, 
would afiord them a handle to ac- 
cuse the Church of illiberality, they 
will have found themselves justly 
disappointed. 

He commences by reminding his 
audience that the law of Unity, 
unity in faith, in worship and in 
charity, comes directly from the Son 


of the clergy. 
advocates 
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of God himself, and is in truth the 
sum and substance of all religious 
obligation to the whole Christian 
world. This law of Unity, he next 
observes, will occasionally be broken, 
as long as‘human nature remains as 
it is, subject to infirmity, averse from 
coutroul, and addicted to pride. And 
the original and preventive remedy 
must be sought in the provision made 
by the divine lawgiver, viz. the com- 
mission which he gave to his Apos- 
ties. It was this commission which 
authorized them to preach the Gos- 
pel, to ordain ministers, and to pre- 
scribe the polity aud external go- 
vernment of the Church under the 
immediate direction of their Divine 
Master. That the form of this ex- 
ternal government, though plainly 
alluded to, is not specifically pre- 
scribed in the apostvlical writings, 
admits of a short and easy solution. 
The Gospels profess to give no more 
than a short history of our Lord, the 
Acts of the Apostles are principally 
occupied in describing the manner 
in which believers were added to the 
Church from paganism, and the 
Epistles are chiefly addressed to 
churches already formed into corpo- 
rations, and acting under establislied 
discipline. In the two first cases 
the record of the rule of order would 
have been premature; in the last it 
would have been altogether super- 
fluous. These circumstances consi- 
dlered, the uniform practice and tra- 
dition of the primitive Christians are 
sufficient to prove the apostolical 
origin of episcopacy. Indeed if this 
was not the mode which the Apestles 
prescribed for continuing an orderly 
succession of ministers in the Church, 
and preserving it im unity of faith 
and worship, they did nut prescribe 
any mode whatsoever—ii which case 
it would have been vain to reprobate 
schism as a sin, for ‘* where there 


is no law there is no transgression.” 
ln order therefore to make full proof 


of their ministry, according to that 
one form of doctrine and order which 
alone was established and used by 
the Apostles, the clergy are bound 
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to stem the torrent of disorder, ‘‘ to 
mark those who cause divisions,” to 
guard the Unity of the Church, to 
reclaim in the spirit of charity those 
who have straggled from the fold, 
and zealous!y and faithfully to use 
their utmost diligence to keep from 
wandering the sheep committed to 
their care, 


“ In the discharge of this duty, we must 
take good heed, that zeal carry us not be- 
yond the bounds of Christian discretion. 
While we reprobate Schism, in its true 
character, as a Sin, not less injerious to the 
‘Truth as it isin Jesus,’ than subversive 
of the peace of his Church; we mast not 
permit ovr conviction of its pernicions 
effects, to diminish that charity towards 
the unintentional errors of others, which 
the Spirit of the Gospel does certainly 
demand. We must hold a course, equally 
remote from the violence of the Bigot, 
avd the indifference of the Latitndina- 
rian. We cannot indeed reason on the in- 
fluence of Schism, as we see it before our 
eyes, without allusion to those who have 
Jett our Apostolical Church; but let us 
ineet our dissenting brethren fairly, openly, 
and in the spirit of Christian forbearance; 
neither conceding, what is our bounden 
duty to retain ; nor retaining, what may 
with safety to the Truth be conceded: 
remembering that a true son of the Church 
of Englaud is not less charitable in spirit, 
than he is sound in the Faith,” P. 3. 


The Archdeacon then proceeds 
to offer such reflections on these 
topics, as have been impressed upon 
his own wind by such deliberation. 
Schism in the ecclesiastical sense 
has two significations, Ist. the sin of 
originating ant fomenting unneces- 
sary contentions in the Church, and, 
Zudly. tie sin of unnecessarily se- 
parating from the Church; and its 
autient and modern progress are thus 
described and contrasted. 


* Daring the ministry of the Apostles 
themseives, and even in Churches under 
their immediate superintendance, we find 
that breke out in two different 
ways; in bickerings and disputes concern- 
ing dociriues; and in the exaltation of 
some Teachers or Ministers, at the ex- 
pence of others, These St. Paul repre- 
bates, as gross violations of § the Umty of 
Chnst.? But the same dispositions (.at 

z2 


Scuism 
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produced those original Schisms, never fail 
to produce the same mischiefs in every 
Christian community. New and curious, 
nay sometimes the most absurd, interpre- 
tations of Scripture-doctrines, are brought 
forward, as the genuine tests of Christian 
Faith and Practice. In proportion as the 
zeal, the devotion, and the eloquence of 
the Preacher are in estimation, those in- 
terpretations become subjects of debate 
and contention. Whether the Rale of 
Faith of the Church Community to which 
the Preacher belongs, authorize his pecu- 
liar opinions, or not, seems to be a point 
of little importance; because we know 
that different persons of no small reputa- 
tion for piety and zeal, have, in opposition 
to each other, and to ourselves, found the 
Articles of Peace in our own Church, to 
he both Calvinistick, and Arminian.— 
Whether the doctrines so stiffly asserted 
and so exclusively maintained, be.of the 
importance ascribed to them; whether 
they tend to the building up of the body 
of Christ in Unity, to the advancement of 
Christian purity of life, and to the promo- 
tion of Christian peace; these circum- 
stances also appear subjects of little con- 
sideration ; it is quite sufficient that the 
favourite Preacher maintains them; and 
all who question either the validity of his 
doctrines, or the utility of his zeal in pro- 
moting them, have only a name, that they 
are Christians, bot are dead. The 
Preacher himself, probably a man of 
ability and of irreproachable life, becomes, 
as the best of men may become, vain of 
his popniarity, and of the number of his 
adherents. A party is then formed in the 
bosom of the Church, distinguishing itself, 
not only by peculiarities of doctrine, but by 
certain habits of life ‘ diverse from other 
men,’ by peculiar manners of speech and 
of dress, and by peculiar demeanour in the 
common intercourse of life. Then the 
Schism, which had hitherto been partial, 
becomes more avd more extensive ; then 
the sober and orderly system of worship 
within the Church, are found not to be 
sufficiently spiritual; the Clergy who 
quictly labour to maintain the doctrines of 
the Church to which they bave sworn 
fealty, are not evangelical; and are stig- 
matized with the reproach of not preach- 
ing the Gospel.” P. 9. 


Having briefly shewn that the 
Gospel which the Clergy do not 
preach is a very different ove from 
that which is contained in the Scrip- 
ture, and that they who are the advo- 
cates of this new Gospel, and abet- 
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tors of the dissensions which it ne- 
cessarily promotes, are guilty of the 
sin of Schism, the Archdeacon ad- 
verts to the case of our separation 
from the Church of Rome; and ob- 
serves, that it was justifiable because 
it was necessary. When the doctrines 
aud practices of our Church or of 
any other church are equally cor- 
rupt, then and not till then may 
those churches be forsaken. He 
proceeds to make some observations 
respecting our dissenting brethren ; 
and the manner in which he speaks 
of those who have been bred up in 
alienation from the Church, may be 
ascertained from the following ex- 
tracts. 


“ Of these, I shall say, that whatever 
may have been the conduct of their fore- 
fathers, or however erroneous their tenets 
may be, they are not subjects of our cen- 
sure, but of our charitable regret. Their 
Faith, like the Faith of the generality of 
mankind, is the Faith which they have 
been taught. They live indeed in separa- 
tion from the Church; but I see not how 
they can be charged with the sin of Schism ; 
because the sin of separation can be 
charged on those only, who without rea- 
son, and unnecessarily have separated 
themselves.” P. 11. 

* Considering the sin of Schism, in the 
first instance, to lic, not in the mistakes 
of a man’s understanding, but in the per- 
verseness of his will; not in his holding 
peculiar doctrines, but in the contentious 
spirit with which he advances and diffuses 
them; I have not serupled to point to the 
quarter, where I think it is unquestionably 
manifest, Considering the sin of Schism, 
in the second instance, to lie in unneces- 
sary separation from the Church; I ean- 
not see how those persons are chargeable 
with it, who have never harrassed the in- 
ternal peace of the Church by their vain 
janglings; nor how they can be said to 
have separated themselves from a Church, 
of which they never were members. Do 
not, however, imagine that, in thus deem- 
ing exempt from the gui/t of Schism, those 
against whom the charge cannot, strictly 
speaking, be made, I mean to adopt that 
pretended liberality, which confounds all 
the distinctions between Order and Dis- 
order in the Church of Christ. Let me 
not be supposed to say that such persons 
are notin schism. Because, if Unity ot 
Faith and Worship, andl if Apostolicel 
Order be essential to the Church of Christ, 
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they who have renounced both, must be 
Schismaticks: but I dare not charge with 
the sin of Schism, those who conscienti- 
ously and peaceably adhere to that pro- 
fession of faith, wherein they were bred, 
Whatever may be their errors, we have 
not the right of pronouncing their con- 
demnation,—* To their own master they 
stand or fall.’ 

“ But when we consider Schism, ac- 
cording to the character given of it by St. 
Paul; that such was its original malignity, 
as to incapacitate a man from receiving 
the pledge of Salvation in the Lord’s Sup- 
per; and that it was then visited by the 
immediate infliction of divine judgments ; 
—though we onght to pause, before we 
charge the guilt of it on others, without the 
unquestionable proof of Facts; still we are 
not to suppose the spirit, from which 
Schism proceeds, to be less noxious, be- 
cause many pious and firm believers in 
Christ, are to be found out of the Church. 
Thongh we are bounden in Charity, not to 
impute the sin of Schism to such men as 
Ainsworth, Pole, Doddridge, Watts and 
others, of whose learning, piety, and inte- 
grity the proofs are indisputable to the 
whole world; though we reverence their 
conscientious continuance in separation 
from a Church, to whose highest dignities 
they might, on conformity, have justifiably 
aspired; still we are not to let our Charity 
towards men, supersede the injunctions of 
our divine spiritual Head: we are not to 
cloathe, with a mantle of indifference, the 
deformity of a sin, reprobated by an in- 
spired Apostle; and which, doubtless for 
an example, was punished at first, as the 
same Apostle declares, with Weakness, 
Sickness, and Death.” P. 13. 

“ T have spoken, I hope, as becomes 
the place wherein I stand, concerning 
ScHisM, as it is, as asin of deepest dye ; 
as the most deadly pest, by which the 
Unity of the Church of Christ is assailed ; 
but I have not, nor can I in conscience, 
involve in a charge of the practical com- 
mission of that sin, those among whom, if 
we ourselves had been bronght up, we 
should most probably, in conscience, how- 
ever erroneous, have remained. Charity 
to those who are aliens from the Cliurch, 
and who do not harrass the peace of the 
Chareh, and Charity towards the unruly 
and factious Members of the Church, 
though the purpose be the same, cannot 
and indeed ought not, to be shewn in an 
indiscriminate manner. My hearty desire, 
and sare L am of your coneurrence, is, 
that conscientious and good men, whose 
misfortune, bui not intention it is, that 
they are in Schism as the remit of their 
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education, may be induced by the Chris- 
tian Charity, whieh the Church manifests 
towards them, and by our own candour 
and moderation, to weigh with the same 
candour and impartiality, the reasons for 
their continnance in alienation from the 
Church. But this effect it is hopeless to 
aim at, if we assume to ourselves a right 
of reprobating them for asin, which they 
indignantly disavow. In such cases con- 
viction of a failt is always superseded, if 
by nothing else, by aversion from the ac- 
cuser.”  P, 17. 


To the spirit and tone of these re- 
marks no objection can be antici- 
pated ; but we are aware that the 
Archdeacon’s distinction between 
being guilty of schism, and being in 
schism, will be objected against by 
some of the most consistent and 
respected defenders of our Apostolic 
Church. Whether the phrase be a 
correct one, will certaiuly admit of 
doubt, for schism has been already 
detined “the sin of unnecessary 
separation,” and therefore to be in 
schism, is to be in the sin of unne- 
cessary separation; and the differ- 
ence between being in a sin, and 
being guilty of a sin, is not very in- 
telligible. But this is verbal criti. 
cism, and does not aflect the merits 
of the question. A full discussion 
of the subject would lead us far be- 
yond our limits, but we shall ven- 
ture to submit one consideration to 
the reader's notice. 

Unless men can be guilty of apos- 
tacy from a faith that they never 
professed, or can be said to have 
separated themselves from a society 
to which they never were aduitted, 
there is a clear and precise distine- 
tion beiween the original seectary 
aud his descendants. ‘The former 
by forsaking the Courch commits a 
crime; the latter by continuing in 
separation omits a duty. The dis- 
senter who was born in a dissenting 
congregation may be compaied to a 
Gentile born out of Christianity. 
They both are educated im error, if 
not in unbelief—they both are bound 
to hear the truth whenever it is de- 
livered to them. But until it is deli- 
vered to them forcibly and plainly, 
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and urged home upon their con- 
sciences In a manner which may 
command a prudent man’s ass« nt, 
their non-contormity asd infidelity 
are not For a 
young and conscientious and pious 


misfortunes sins. 
dissenter may tell us that his parent, 
to whom he was bound by the most 
sacred ties, brought him up in a 
non conformist society, and on non- 
Can we rea- 
with 
such a person by pointing to St. 
Paul's denunciation of the schisma- 
tic, and saying, Behold, your cha- 


=?) 


conformist principles. 


sonably begin a conversation 


racter, your fate, and your desert. 
He is not acquainted with the 
most conclusive evidence in favour 
of episcopacy, namely the uniform 
practice of the primitive churches ; 
the admissions of the earlier presby- 
terians are concealed from him; he 
has neither seen and despised mira- 
nor 
has he set his mind against the truth 
like the modern Heretic and Deist. 
To address such a person as a great 
and notorious offender, is, as Arch- 
deacon has observed, to 
assume him guiity of a sin which he 
indignantly disavows, and his con- 


cles like the early unbelievers ; 


Thomas 


viction of error will be prevented, if 


by nothing else, by aversion from 
the accuser. 
of all the arguments that are to be 
found in our best writers in favour 
of those who err from ignorance, 
and will 
palpably wrong in charging him with 


conclude that as we are 
guilt, we may be equally mistaken in 
advocating episcopacy. 

The great argument against this 
view of the subject, is that God has 
declared schism and separation to be 
sinful; and that 
reiterate the sentence; 


we are bound to 
though at the 
same time we may trust that infinite 
merey will extend its compassion to 
those who transgress, like St. Paul, 
ignorantly and in unbelief. This 
mode of putting the question, is, we 
readily admit, a complete and satis- 
factory defence against the charge 
of illiberality ; but it will not there- 
fore prevent that irritation in the 
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minds of dissenters, which may be 
produced by apparent as easily as 
by real harshness. They cannot and 
they will not judge of churchmen by 
their motives: they cannot see the 
heart. Where guilt is imputed by 
us, displeasure will be certainly felt 
by them; and as they are mere fal- 
lible men, this feeling will often ex- 
due bounds, and render 
them deaf to the plainest reasoning. 
Still what has been declared in Scrip- 
ture we are neither to doubt nor con- 
ceal. Weare not at liberty to ac. 
quit the schismatic. Neither how- 
ever are we called upon to determine 
the precise description of persons to 
whom this name is applied; nor if 
we were does it follow, that all who 
commit the same action are guilty of 
the same crime; man, and 
much more God, couples the motive 
with the deed—and there are good 
grounds for supposing that even the 
original separatist does not fall with. 
in the apostolic censure and con- 
demnation, unless he be influenced 
by pride or malice, or wilful igno- 
rance and inattention. 

If therefore instead of telling the 
non-conformist that he is an alien 
from the flock of Christ, we should 
urge him by his Christian profession 
to return to our communion, would 
not the probability of succes ding be 
He must hear 


ceed its 


since 


very much increased. 
us more favourably ; when we speak 


to him with tenderness. We may 
ask him, in the first place, whether 
he can possibly imagine that the 
Christian fold 1s in the sense 
that its master desires: if not be is 
bound to inquire whether there be 


one 


any means within bis reach, which 
may contribute to so desirable an 
end. He must not be left at liberty 
to maintain, without reply, that 
Christian unity signifies noibing but 
a charitable disposition ; nor should 
he be allowed to forget that there 
are directions in the Scripture with 
which he has not hitherto complied. 
And if he shall contend, with his 
forefathers, that both parties should 
vield a little, we may shew him that 
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this principle, fairly followed to its 
consequences, will throw open the 
Church to every species of heresy, 
and require us to fraternize with the 
heretic as well as the non-conformist. 
Unity is required; and creeds have 
ever been found indispensable, and 
ceremonies, of one sort or another, 
must be adopted. The right of ap- 
pointing them must therefore be 
vested somewhere—the laws of the 
church and of the country have given 
it to our ecclesiastical rulers, and 
they, like all others, ought to be 
obeyed, not from fear, but from coa- 
science. The conscience enlight- 
ened by Scripture must surely per- 
ceive that Christianity is not that 
system of independence and separa- 
tion, which the dissenter in the course 
of controversy has thought proper to 
represent it. It was on different 
grounds that his forefathers justified 
their schism ; and the line of defence 
which has been adopted in subse- 
quent times, both proves the weak- 
ness of the original position, and 
teaches us that when separation has 
once began, there will ever be found 
fresh arguments and fresh principles 
to support it. Let each party culti- 
vate a spirit of conciliation and cha- 
rity—and something may by degrees 
be effected. The churchman will 
not alienate the dissenter by harsh- 
ness; the dissenter will not resist 
the churchman from obstinacy or 
pique. The reformation of whatever 
is amiss in our ecelesiastical esta- 
blishment may contribute very ma- 
terially to the triumph; and the con- 
summation will probably be hasten- 
ed by the increasing departure of 
dissenters from the doctrine as well 
as government of the Apostles; and 
the consequent return of the or- 
thodox non-conformist into the bo- 
som of that Church which affords the 
only effectual shelter for himself aud 
his children against the wiles of So- 
cinus, or against the more imposing 
and more popular enormities of 
Antinomianism, 

This consideration should be al- 
lowed to have its full effect om the 
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minds of those who, in the opinion 
of Archdeacon Thomas and of a large 
proportion of his brethren, are laying 
the foundations of another schism 
If these persons are prepared to ac- 
quit Baxter and his associates of all 
intentional misconduct, let them re- 
flect upon the mischief which has 
resulted indirectly from 
formity. Disputes among Christians 
are the strong holds of infidelity; 
and though an entire acquittal upon 
this head is not due to any party, 
because insults ought to be endured 
with patience and not recompensed 
or retorted, yet the greatest portion 
of blame and even of guilt’ must 
finally attach to the authors of un- 
necessary contention 


non-con- 


Christian Morality indispensable ; 
or, Jesus Christ, our Lord and 
our God, as perfect Man, a Pat- 
tern of Religious Virtue; with 
an occasional Application to the 
peculiar Circumstances of the 
Times: a Course of Twenty suc- 
cessive Sunday Evening Lectures, 
on Texts selected by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, preached in the Parochial 
Chapel of St. Nicholas, in the 
Borough of Harwich, in the Win- 
ter and Spring of the Years 1816 
and \817. By the Rev. Thomas 
Scott, B.D. of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, Rector of Little 
Oakley, and Secretary to the Na- 
tional Schools in the Deanery of 
Tendring, and Diocese of Lon- 
don. 8vo. pp. 344. 7s. Riving- 
tons. I819. 


TueE author of this volume informs 
us, in his preface, that, the ex- 
ample of his predecessor, the op- 
portunity of catechizing a numerous 
National School, and the accom- 
modation of the inhabitants of Har- 
wich induced lim to give a third ser- 
vice on Sunday evenings during part 
of the year: at which service these 
tectures were delivered. The schools 
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constitute a part, a considerable 
part we presume, of an association 
on which, as our readers may pro- 
bably recollect, the Bishop of Lon- 
don conferred high praise in his last 
Visitation Charge. And from these 
circumstances, we trust, that Mr. 
Scott will not suspect us of a design 
to undervalue his work, if we consi- 
der it as chiefly calculated to extend 
and complete the benefits of a reli- 
gious education. Viewing it in that 
light, we shall preface the extracts 
which we propose to make from it, 
with some remarks upon the progress 
of National instruction. 

The early Reports of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
which a correspondent has enabled 
ws to rescue from oblivion, have 
shewn that the education of the 
lower orders, by means of Charity 
Schools, was carried a century ago 
to a much greater extent than is 
generally imagined. And therefore 
in addition to many valuable sugges- 
tions contained in the Reports them- 
selves, and applicable, as we trust, 
to some of the few remaining defi- 
ciencies in the National System, we 
are also forcibly reminded of the 
possibility of an event which must 
be deprecated whenever it is men- 
tioned, but which will become less 
likely and less alarming, the more 
generally it is contemplated. This 
event is the failure of the present 
admirable plans for the instruction 
aud improvement of the poor. And 
though the interest so universally 
excited and cherished, and the ad- 
mitted danger of suffering the poor 
to continue in their ignorance, and 
the stimulus of rival societies, and 
the intrinsic merits of the machi- 
nery, are circumstances which clearly 
separate the past times from the 
present, yet when we read, as in the 
circular letter for 1717, of Arch- 
bishops and Bishops earnestly re- 
commending the charity schools; 
and remember how few traces of 
these schools could have been dis- 
covered after the lapse of half a 
century, the most ardent and san- 
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guine may feel some little apprehen- 
sion respecting the state of the Na- 
tional Society in the year 1900. We 
are not sensible of any inclination 
to become alarmists on the subject 
of our great grand-children, yet if 
some slight idea of danger were ge- 
nerally excited, we should not feel 
disposed to deride it. For it is the 
genera! custom to speak as if success 
were already obtained, and if the 
work is not brought to a happy ter- 
mination, the failure will have pro- 
ceeded from excessive and prema- 
ture confidence. 

If it was possible to discover the 
precise cause of the decline of the 
earlier schools, the lesson to be de- 
rived from their errors would be of 
first-rate importance. But this task, 
if it be performed at all, must pro- 
ceed from abler hands than ours. 
The most that we can pretend upon 
the present occasion is to offer a 
few uncertain conjectures, and de- 
duce a few comparisons and analo- 
gies, more or less applicable and 
correct. If the attention of the 
friends of education can be drawn 
to the subject, the end that we have 
in view is gained. 

If we are asked how it is possi- 
ble that the present zeal and earnest- 
in favour of universal educa- 
tion should subside, we answer that 
it may happen in two ways. The 
upper orders may cease to contri- 
bute their money and their time, 
either from not being able to per- 
ceive the good effects which they 
had anticipated, or simply from be- 
ing weary of a good and great work. 
In the first case the blame will be 
cast upon the poor for persevering 
in their follies and vices, in spite of 
an improved education; in the se- 
cond the rich will be justly con- 
demned for returning to antient ha- 
bits of indifference and selfishness, 
and sacrificing the greatest orna- 
ment and greatest security of their 
country. We would inquire there- 
fore whether it be not highly proba- 
ble, that the failure of the original 
charity schools originated from one 


ness 
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or both of these causes. If the 
connection between teacher and 
scholar finally ceased as soon as the 
latter was sent , that 
is when he was between thirteen and 
fourteen years of and his 
moral and religious conduct was not 
attended to by his master, he might 
easily fall into the habits of those 
with whom he lived, and grow up 
either better nor worse than 
fathers. This would be but slight 
encouragement to the patrons of the 
charity schools. And if their num- 
bers had been originally limited to 
the more active Clergy, or the more 
benevolent Laity, the gaps which 
time must make in their ranks might 
not be readily filled up; and thus 
the institutions would dwindle down 
to nothing. Let it be observed, how- 
ever, that we do not by any means 
take upon ourselves to assert, that 
this was the case with the attempt 
that has been alluded to; for we 
have not the means of ascertaining 
the fact; and it is obvious from the 


out to service 


age, 


his 


extracts contained in this number of 


our journal, that the schools were 
seriously endangered by the politi- 
al feuds of the age. Still the y may 
have failed, for aught that the pub- 
lic knows to the contrary, from the 
unimproved condition of the persons 
they had sent out into the world, 
and from the consequent diminution 
of superintendance and support. 
From this danger the National 
S Seen ‘ty may entirely escape, if two 
}easures, ‘waruily and repeatedly 
recommended by its best friends, be 
adopted by all its branches. The 
first is the institution of Sunday 
Schools, for those who are at work 
during the week; and the other, the 
largest practicable admission of lay 
Visitors to assist in the general ma- 
nagement of the business. Objec- 
tions are often urged against both 
these steps, but they all brane *h out 
from one and the same stock; 
namely, the difficulty of bringing 
the measures to bear. Their im- 
portance and value are not denied ; 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 15 


but their practicability is considered 
almost hopeless. That the obsta- 
cles are must not be de- 
nied ; but they are not more serivus 
than those which have been already 
overcome; and, like other giants, 
they are often most formidable at a 
distance. A large majority of the 
children leave our National Schools, 
before they are fourteen years of 
they have learned the rudi- 
ments of their religion, and can read 
and write; but they have still to go 
through the severest trials and temp- 
tations, and several years must 
elapse before their most intimate 
friends can feel well-grounded con- 
fidence respecting their conduct in 
life. If their principles have been 
formed, they are still pliable and frail; 
and if their principles are still to 
seek, the voyage has been commenced 
without a compass, Such children 
exposed to the vices of any of our 
large towns, may easily sink into so 
depraved state, as to create no 
slight suspicion in the minds of the 
inconsiderate, respecting the real 
utility of education. That the chil- 
dren and the system may escape 
from the dangers to which they are 
thus exposed, let the connection 
between them be continued beyond 
itsusualterm. In towns, the young 
apprentices and servants, who have 
quitted the day-schools, might be 
assembled on Sundays, without any 
material difficulty. Many of them 
will come of their own accord, or 
with the encouragement of an occa- 
sional present of books. All migit 
be brought together, if their mas- 
ters would enforce attendance; and 
if the visitors took care that regular 
complaints should be preferred 
ag:inst such of the boys as played 
truant. The young people once as- 
sembled, the most formidable ob- 
stacle is overcoine ; but something 
still remains to be done. They are 
too old to be treated like children. 
They rejoice at their escape from 
the drudgery of school; and their 
Sunday studies will be not agree- 
A’a 
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able, if they too closely resemble 
those of past times. On this ac- 
count the institutions should not 
be placed under the same imme- 
diate controul, If it is inconvenient 
to appoint separate masters, the 
older lads should be taught almost 
entirely by visitors, that they may 
thus come to regard the Sunday 
School, as a grammar-school-boy 
regards the University ; as a place, 
namely, to which he will be pre- 
ferred as he advances in years, and 
approaches more nearly to man- 
hood. 

The plan assumes the practicabi- 
lity of obtaining one or more con- 
stant visitors ; nor is it possible that 
this duty should be wholly discharg- 
ed by the Clergy; whose occupa- 
tions on the Sabbath are already so 
numerous. And, in fact, wherever 
the assistance of the laity can be 
obtained, it is not only of import- 
ance as a relief to the Clergy, but 
it is also valuable, as it gives the 
former a direct interest in the pro- 
motion of the system, and makes 


them acquainted with its extraordi- 


nary merits. The obvious advyan- 
tages which the young people will 
reap from their superintendance, 
added to the effects of cunstant at- 
tendance at Church, and of an es- 
cape from the vices that attend upon 
Sabbath-breaking, will produce all 
that is now necessary to render the 
National Society permanent, a proof, 
that is to say, from experiment, of its 
beneficial consequences. 

But it is time to advert to Mr. 
Scott, and his very useful volume. 
The dedication informs us, that the 
subject of his lectures was selected 
from one of the single leaves, cir- 
culated gratuitously by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge : 
the object of which, in Mr. Scott's 
opinion, was to connect with the 
true foundation of Christian faith, 
what ignorant, enthusiastical, and 
schismatical teachers, are too much 
addicted to separate, the indispen- 
sable superstructure of Christian 
morals, As the lectures were de- 
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livered during a period of great dis- 
tress, arising from the dearness of 
provisions and want of employ- 
ment, brief reference is often made 
to the circumstances of this awful 
crisis, and the duty of civil obe- 
dience is familiarly and forcibly ex- 
plained. If this plan had been com- 
monly adopted, when the causes of 
the late national irritation com- 
menced, it is not impossible that 
other places might have continued 
as free from disturbance, as that 
which had the benefit of Mr. Scott's 
pastoral labours. In the winter and 
spring of the years 1816 and 1817, 
he warned his congregation against 
the approach of a season of tempta- 
tion and trial, in which the revolution- 
ary and blasphemous demagogue, 
would greedily avail himself of the suf- 
ferings of the lower orders of the 
community, and endeavour to destroy 
every existing institution. While 
grieving, as he must necessarily 
have done, over the recent accom- 
plishment of his prediction, Mr. 
Scott will have derived sincere and 
well-merited satisfaction from think- 
ing, that he had done his utmost to 
ensure its failure. 

The early piety of our Lord, his 
obedience to his earthly parents, 
his unwearied diligence in doing 
good, his humility and lowliness of 
mind, his inoffensive and unblame- 
able life and actions, his eminent 
self-denial in becoming man, his 
contentment in a low condition, his 
frequent performance of private 
prayer, and of the duty of thanks- 
giving, his compassion towards the 
miserable, his holy and edifying 
discourse, his familiar conversation, 
his patience under sufferings and re- 
proaches, his readiness to forgive 
injuries, his sorrow for the sins and 
sufferings of others, his zeal for the 
public worship of God, his glorify- 
ing his Father in all he did, his im- 
partial reproof of sin, his obedient 
submission to his Father’s will and 
pleasure, and his love and practice 
of universal holiness, form the re- 
spective subjects of the Twenty Lee- 
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tures, in which Jesus Christ is set 
forth as a pattern of religious virtue. 
The reader is warned at the con- 
clusion of the table of contents, not 
so to consider Christ as his pattern, 
as to disown him for his Saviour and 
Redeemer; and the following pas- 
sages may suffice to give an ade- 
quate idea of the general execution 
of the work: 


“ ¢ Learn of me,’ says Christ, ‘ for I am 
meek and lowly.’ 

“ This was a lesson that they could not 
learn of the Scribes and Pharisees, who 
were proud and petulant; neither could 
they learn it of the most distinguished phi- 
losophers of the Gentile world. 

“ The doctors of the Jewish law, might 
indeed have imbibed a spirft of meekness 
from their sacred volume, for their great 
legislator Moses, whose authority they pre- 
tended so much to venerate, and who had 
predicted, that the Lord would raise up a 
prophet, in the latter days, like unto him, 
was a man remarkable for his meekness *. 

“ Their royal Psalmist also had cele- 
brated in his songs the blessings of the 
meek, and declared that‘ the Lord would 
beautify the meek with salvation +.’ 

“ Tsaiah likewise had prophesied, that 
the Messiah should ‘ preach good tidings, 
that is, the Gospel, to the meek f.’ 

“ Though therefore the people of God 
were miserably deficient in practice, the 
principle recommended by their Messiah 
was inculcated both by the law and the 
prophets. 

*“* And their priests ought to have pre- 
pared themselves and their people, by 


meekness of heart, to receive and learn of 


him, who was meeh, and, as foretold by 
their prophet, ‘ came unto Jerusalem lowly 
and riding on an ass §.’ 

* But it is less surprising, that the phi- 
losophers of the heathen world shonid have 
been deficient in their morality, and have 
need to learn of him, who came to en- 
lighten the Gentiles. 

“* Tt is sufficiently evident, as has been 
judiciously observed ||, that wherever the 
foundation is insecure, the structure must 
fall: and that the basis of the heathen mo- 
rality was unsound will appear, if we re- 
flect that it was laid without consideration 
of the real nature of man as a fallen and 
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corrupt being: that it was established ge- 
nerally upon a persuasion of the dignity of 
human nature; and that the fabric raised 
upon it was erected with a view to dis- 
tinction among men; hence it was that 
humility, which is the only sure basis of 
virtue, was excluded.’ 

* It became him, therefore, who came 
into the world to raise our fallen nature, 
to teach us humility, and call both Jew 
and Gentile from the prevalent pretensions 
of pride to learn from his pattern to be- 
come ‘ meek and lowly in heart.’ 

“ Humility and meekness of heart were 
not more necessary to afford mankind the 
true and firm foundation of all moral vir- 
tues, than they were conspicuous in the 
character and conduct of Christ.” P. 53. 

“ Though indispensably necessary to ren- 
der even kings and emperors truly great 
and happy, the doctrine of the text is not 
less useful and valuable to the poor. 

** If the poor man be not exposed to the 
temptations of hanghtiness and pride, he is 
more liable to envy and discontent, at the 
apparently more prosperous condition of 
others. 

“The poor are therefore not less in- 
vited to learn of him, nay to them more 
particularly was the Gospel, the glad tid- 
ings of a better life, preached, that they 
might find rest to their souls, by the pa- 
tient endurance of evils, ‘ in this.’ 

“ They are the persons to whom our 
Lord literally addresses himself, and they, 
we may suppose therefore, ought particu- 
larly to listen to the lesson, which their 
Saviour so kindly invites them to learn. 

““* Come unto me, he says, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, aod I will 
give you rest.’ 

“©The rest of a labouring man is sweet,’ 
and those, to whom labour is not neces- 
sary, are glad, in voluntary exercise, to 
endure the one, that they may afterwards 
fully enjoy the other, But the labour, 
here spiritually spoken of, is doubtless the 
labour of the mind, and such as the soul 
is sensible of, when heavy laden with sins, 

“ If, in times of national trial and af- 
fliction, the poor give way to fretful- 
ness, and disloyal discontent, they then 
only increase the weight of that galling 
burden, which the benevolent Saviour de- 
sired to relieve by the consolations ad- 
ministered, under his easy Christian yoke. 

“¢ Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and ali other things 
shall be added unto you *.,’ 

*¢ The poor are in the hands of a merci- 
ful Father, who made both poor and rich ; 
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and who so wisely orders the things of this® 


that the 
their 
present station, it is a station, that God 
has assigned thei, and remember it is a 
station, that the Lord of life himself dig- 
nified with his own choice, It is there- 
fore in his power, however hard and labo- 
rious their present condition may be, to 
give rest unto their souls by contentment 
here, and a rich reward in the 
heaven hereafter, if with true faith 
sincere repentance they uuto 
and ‘ learn of the Lord Jesus to be 
and lowly in heart.” P. 62. 

“ Our blessed Lord, we perceive, has 
taught us, not only how to pray, but like- 
wise how to praise the Lord of heaven 
and earth. 

‘« If you say of a man that he is ungrate- 
ful, it has been long since remarked, that 


world, by his good 


poor 


Providence, 


may perce however lowly 


and 
him, 


meek 


come 


you have given a Compendious account of 


consummate baseness, 

It is therefore not wonderful, that he 
who came into the world to afford usa 
pattern of every virtue, as well as to make 
our imperfect services acceptable, through 
his sacrifice and intercession, should teach 
us a lesson of gratitude to God. 

“© It was for our sakes, no doubt, that 
Jesus Christ answered and said, I thank 
thee, O Father, the Lord of heaven and 
earth, for he knew, * that the Father 
heard him always *,’ 
the gratitude of his soul, though 
pressed in the language of men. 

“* He therefore both prayed to, and 
praised his heayenly Father, for our sakes, 
and as a pattern to mankind. 

“ This we may suppose more requisite, 
because there had been before the birth 
of Christ, and have been since, men who 
pretending to be wise, had become so 


not ex- 


foolish as to imagine, that the affairs of 


men were no concern to the 
that be neither heard nor regarded the 
devoutest prayers, the most grateful 
thanksgivings of his creatures. 


Almighty, and 
~~? 


nor 


** But we feel that gratitude is one of 


the most pleasing, and one of the most for- 
cible impulses of our nature ; and the voice 
of religion, in the example of Christ, 
places that natural and honour able feeling, 
on the firmest foundation,” P. 132, 

** Another important occasion, on which 
the Lord Jesus gave thanks to his Father, 
was at the grave of Lazarns. 

“‘ It was, when he so mightily demon- 
strated, that his voice could call the dead 
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joys of 


and was sensible of 


[MARCH, 


from their graves, and ‘ that he was the re- 
surrection and the life *.’ 

‘** This therefore is a patterg and direc 
tion to us, that, whenever we niay be able, 
by the help of God, to do any good in the 
world, temporal or spiritual, without delay, 

should ascribe it to bis aad, by which 
alone, we can render any real service to 
mankind, or to ourselves. 

** What we may desire or design to do 
of good, through our own weakness 
or the perverseness of others, be frustrated; 
and we cannot presume to say, as our L 
Jesus did, I know, Father, that thou 
hearest me always,’ for we may be such 
sinners as God will not heai; or we may 
ignorantly ask, and attempt to do that, 
which it may not be meet we should per- 
form, 

** But should we be disappointed in ou 
best designs, and suchas we may devoutly 
pray for, and labour to attain, through the 
intercession of Christ; yet disappointment 
ought not to lead us to disgust or ingra- 
titnde ; but we should call his example to 
mind, who did so many mighty works in 
vain, at Chorazin, and made few converts 
at Capernaum.” — P. 137. 

* There was nothing for which the first 
Christians were more abundant in thanks- 
giving than for the success of the Gospel 

*** They thanked God for every remem- 
brance of those t,’ whom they had con- 
verted to the faith, and who continued 
‘ steadfastly in the doctrines and fellow- 
ship of tise apostles t.’ 

Their lives, we know, were full of 
sufferings, and as one of them declared, 
their hopes bad been confined to this mor 
tal life, they might have been justly ac 
counted’ of ‘ all men most miserable §;° 
but their epistles, their letters, to the dif- 
ferent Christian Churches, were full of 
grateful thanksgiving, in imitation of thei 
Lord and Master,” P. 141, 

“ With such a perfect pattern therefor: 
of the performance of the duty of thanks- 
giving to God, as we most clearly perceive 
in Christ Jesus our Lord; and with such a 
comment on his gratitude, as we find in 
the conduct of his apostles, confessors, and 
martyrs, we can neither mistake the duty, 
nor want a powerful incitement to its per- 
petual practice. 

* It is a duty more clearly revealed, ex 
emplified, and enforced by Christianity, 
than it was before; but it is a duty, that 

uncorrupted nature 


both reason 
strongly and if Christians are 


may, 


and 
inculcate, 
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found unthankful, when ‘ the love’ and the *hardly capable of unintentional mis- 


example of Christ, onght to ‘ constrain 
them *,’ to the most devout and sublime 
thankfulness, it shall be ‘ more tolerable 
for Sodom and Gomorrah at the day of 


judgment,’ than for all such ungrateful 


Christian countries, and the very heathens 
‘shall rise ap against them, and condemn 
them,’” P. 145. 


To this plain, and practical, and 
evangelical instruction, no believer in 
Christianity can object ; and the pro- 
fligate must blush while he neglects, 
and the infidel while he derides such 
excellent lessons. In the mistaken 
preaching of the fanatic, both the 
profligate and the infidel partly 
find, and partly pretend to find, an 
excuse for their crimes—the former 
maintaining that the most zealous 
and conscientious Christians do not 
consider the law as a rule of life, 
and the latter thence inferring that 
Christiapity is a fable. This is the 
capital objection to the unevangeli- 
cal preaching of the Methodists and 
other sectaries. Asa body they are 
not chargeable with undervaluing or 
neglecting morality, but they afford 
the scorner a colourable pretext for 
such an accusation. Antinomianism 
is a regular attendant on their pro- 
gress, in spite of sincere and re- 
peated efforts to shake it off. From 
a dread of heathen ethics, they 
speak, as the wisest of them have 
confessed, in language which Scrip- 
ture does not authorize, and hence 
all their ditheulties and miscar- 
riages proceed. If the Clergy of 
the last generation preached mere 
human ethics, they were in er- 
ror; but if they explained and com- 
mented upon the text of Seripture, 
deduced the doctrine from the text, 
and the ethics from the doctrine 
they were right; and those who re- 
ject the former mode of public in- 
struction, and adopt a part instead 
of the whole of the latter mode in 
its place, may truly be said to sub- 
stitute one mistake for another. Mr. 
Scott and those that imitate him 


steer clear of both. His lessons are 
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representation: or at least if they 
are misunderstood, the consequences 
of the error will not be fatal unless 
the weakness of the hearer’s intel- 
leet receives very strong support 
from the perverseness of his will. 
On the whole we can strongly re- 
commend the volume before us asa 
useful addition to our means ef do- 
mestic instruction, and as peculiarly 
calculated to confirm and strengthen 
the lessens which form the basis of 
our national system of education. 


a 


Episcopacy considered, with Re- 
ference to the modern popular 
Societies. By a@ Member of the 
University of Cambridge. Pp. 70. 
1818. 


THE present state of Episcopacy in 
England would form a curious and 
important thesis of practical dis- 
cussion. The National Church. is 
confessedly an Episcopal Chureh, 
aud for the very fault of its Epis- 
copacy it is still opposed with a 
vigour and a virulence which have 
never been exceeded, although, in 
the accommodating flexibility of 
many of its members, there is reason 
to suspect, that in their judgment, 
at least, its foundations have been 
laid in pure and unqualitied Eras- 
tianism. The good old principles 
of ecclesiastical polity are too ge- 
uerally suppressed and overlooked 
by Churchmen, and are certainly 
not studied with that attention 
which their importance demands. 
The results of ignoranee are a 
general indifference and a_ facility 
in abaudoning what should always 
be maintained with zeal and con- 
stancy, . Even where the priinitive 
and Catholic practice of prelacy is 
not denied, men seem to be ashamed 
of the alleged bigotry of contending 
for the apostolical origin and sue- 
cession of the Christian ministry, 
the only tenable ground on which 
Episcopacy can be upheld, and of 
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holding that strict communion with 
the Church, as a constituted so- 
ciety, by which its influence and 
authority can be made to appear. 
When the principles of Episco- 
pacy are disregarded, and it is the 
fashion, to the great triumph of 
the Romanist, to represent the 
English hierarchy as a merely par- 
liamentary institution, which had no 
existence before the reign of the 
eighth Henry, it can hardly be 
supposed that the practice of Epis- 
copalians should be very consistent. 
The people know little of the 
Bishops in their proper character, 
except in the administration of the 
office of Confirmation; and a living 
legislator has supposed, that even 
this office might be administered 
by archdeacons. In popular meet- 
ings the bishops are recognized, 
and receive the same attention as 
any other man of rank who takes 
an interest in the concerns of hu- 
manity. But in their peculiar ca- 
pacity of governors of the Church, 
few men think it necessary to ask 
the advice, or defer to the opinion 
of a bishop; or imagine, that none 
but they who wear the mitre are 
qualified for the exercise of eccle- 
siastical rule. There are certain 
forms which the law perpetuates, 
and renders indispensable; and 
there are certain powers which the 
law conveys to the bishops: but, 
in the execution of these powers, 
the bishops are accused of tyranny 
and oppression; and when they 
have complied with the necessary 
forms, it is not always that the 
obligations of canonical obedience 
will restrain the private judgment 
and inclination of individuals. 
There have of late been some 
extraordinary instances of ecclesi- 
astical insubordination, under the 
specious pretext of loyalty, if, in- 
deed, in the partial method of its 
operation, the pretext is worthy of 
that name. When the feelings of 
ardent love and veneration, which 
the exemplary virtues of the sove- 
reign attracted, led to a glad and 
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willing celebration of the com- 
mencement of the fiftieth year of 
his reign, the people did but con- 
cur in the will of the governors; 
and not only was an appropriate 
office appointed for the occasion, 
but a particular form of thanksgiv- 
ing was also published by authority. 
Thus the cause of good government, 
andof popular attachment to the king, 
was duly celebrated and approved. 
It was very different when the me- 
lancholy interest excited by the 
sudden demise of a princess, whose 
opening character promised to emu- 
late that of her royal grandsire, 
suggested the propriety of a pecu- 
liar celebration, of ,her funeral day. 
Be it allowed, that the feeling of 
respect for virtue cut off in its early 
prime, was good and worthy to be 
cherished ; but still, what authority 
was there which recommended, or 
what precedent which sanctioned 
the inconvenient admixture of parts 
of the Burial Service with the or- 
dinary ritual of the Church? Even 
in the most lamented of royal 
deaths, it was hard to reconcile the 
solemn offices of Ash Wednesday 
with the purposes of a royal fune- 
ral, or the public eulogy of the 
worthiest of men. In respect of 
the Common Prayer, that was set- 
tled, and could not be altered but 
by public authority, or by a private 
infringement of the duties of ca- 
nonical obedience ; and these were 
surely but ill observed, when the 
introductory sentences, and the ap- 
pointed Psalms, and the second 
lesson were borrowed for the occa- 
sion from the office of the Burial 
of the Dead. In respect of the 
sermon, the preacher had full li- 
berty to choose the topic and the 
method of his discourse: but if 
the texts have been correctly given 
in the public journals, there was 
either an entire neglect of the 
argument appropriated to the first 
day of Lent, or such a mixture of 
repentance and loyalty, of contri- 
tion for personal sins and mourning 
for public losses, as might be col- 
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lected from the text as easily and 
as naturally as the mature of an 
Act of Parliament from the words 
of the preamble. It was right to 
eulogize the good old king, and to 
recommend his character to the 
imitation of all his surviving sub- 
jects: but might not the Sunday 
which followed the funeral, or that 
which followed the demise, have 
been appropriated to the comme- 
moration of all the great and good 
qualities of the king, of his manly 
simplicity and integrity of mind, 
of his retired and domestic virtues, 
of his constant self-possession, his 
intrepid fortitude, his deep and 
unaffected piety, of all which the 
country owes to the controlling in- 
fluence of his example? But no: 
the daily press offered its sugges- 
tions; the people were willing to 
comply; the clergy did not refuse 
to assent; and the general result 
was, that in many places the act 
of uniformity was suspended at the 
discretion of individuals, the ser- 
vices of the Church were performed 
as if there had been no government, 
and the ritual for once was con- 
formed to the objection of the 
dissenter, who complained that a 
funeral sermon in the Church of 
England could not be made agree- 
able to the ordinary course of the 
public worship. 

Other instances of more frequent 
and less occasional acts of eccle- 
siastical insubordination might be 
alleged, especially the abridged 
mode of reading the first exhorta- 
tion in the Communion office; the 
optative mood in which the blessing 
is sometimes ignorantly and very 
affectedly delivered; and the prac- 
tice which in some places prevails 
of administering the bread and wine 
without reciting, in every case, the 
appointed formulary. All these in- 
stances betray an ignorance of the 
principles and a neglect of the ob- 
ligations of ecclesiastical polity : 
they increase the jealousies, and 
divisions, and distinctions of the 
clergy; and in their practical in- 
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fluence upon the laity, they fatally 
confirm their prejudices and their 
indifference to every thing under the 
name of ecclesiastical authority, and 
leave them at full liberty to sup- 
pose, that where there is no obe- 
dience there needs no government. 
But it is time to forego these 
observations, and to advert to the 
more contracted view of the sub- 
ject, which is presented by a mem- 
ber of the University of Cambridge, 
under the title of ‘‘ Episcopacy con- 
sidered with Respect to the modern 
popular Societies.” In the judg- 
ment of this writer ‘‘ the chief dan- 
ger of the Church arises from the 
disunion of its clergy;” and he 
apprehends that the principal cause 
of this division is ‘* the substitution 
of imaginary for known duties.” 
In explanation of this opinion he 
briefly mentions the political and 
religious purposes of an ecclesias- 
tical establishment, and the several 
duties which the clergy owe, as 
citizens of the state, as members 
of the Church of England, and 
members of the Church of Christ. 


“ From this enumeration of the duties 
of a clergyman, as a subject, churchman, 
and Christian, we are naturally led to a 
more accurate distinction between our 
known and imaginary duties. At first 
sight it seems absurd to call any duty 
imaginary ; my meaning will be best un- 
derstood by the following brief summary 
of those fixed principles, or axioms, which 
every churchman will acknowledge as in- 
disputable propositions. 

“ The Church of England is a true, 
apostolic Church, and has authority over 
its members, 

‘* Our duties as members of such an 
establishment are not, and cannot be, in- 
consistent with our duties as members of 
the Catholic Church. 

** It is our duty to disperse the Bible, 
promote missions, &c. &c, 

“ In endeavouring to accomplish these 
objects, we are not authorized to violate 
any law of God or of our Chureh. 

‘« If in our efforts to disperse the Bible, 
promote missions, &c. we offend against 
the laws and discipline of our Church, 
we are required, by every moral and 
religions consideration, to desist from 
these efforts till we can attain our object 

2 
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in that mafiner Which is corisistent with 
onr sworn duties. 

** Whoever permits his duties to clash, 
prefers an imaginary to a known obliga- 
tion.” P. 14. 


The position that an 


“ Indifference, and consequent ultimate 
hostility to establishments, are most 


surely produced by directing the zeal of 


the people to sume new object which those 
establishments have never contemplated,” 


Is proved by a reference to the 
first divisions among the Euglish 
reformers, which originated with 
those who took refuge at Geneva 
in the reign of Mary, and ultimately 
led to the overthrow of the English 
Church, and the murder of the 
king upon the scaffold. The re- 
volution in France is, in the same 
manner, attributed to “ the substi- 
tution of imaginary for known du- 
ties,” and it is concluded, with 


equal wisdom and liberality, that, 


“ As the Puritans in England produced 
the ruin they neither intended nor anti- 
cipated, so do those pious and well-inten- 
tioned men, who now cause the disnnion 
of the Church and the alienation of the 
people from our public institutions, pre- 
pare the way for the ultimate ruin of 
that establishment they would die to pre- 
serve.” P, 21. 


The wanton and illiberal insinua- 
tions of some of the advocates of 
the Bible Society, and the weak- 
ness of some popular arguments 
and passionate declamations on the 
impossibility of justifying before 
God an indifference to that Society, 
afford to the author an opportunity 
of exposing the vanity of these pre- 
tensions, and of calmly reflecting 
upon their effect on the public 
mind, 

Among the enemies and the dan- 
gers which threaten the stability 
of the Church, the author reckons, 
besides its internal divisions, the 
Roman Catholics, whose claims 
“must be opposed on principle, 
and not as a question of political 
expediency ;” the Secinians; the 
Methodists; the association of con- 
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gregational or independetit utitis- 
ters; the paucity of churches ; thé 
suspension of the powers of convo- 
cation; general religious mdiffer- 
ence; and a false and spurious li- 
berality. Of the association of 
congregational ministers it is ob- 
served, that 


‘* These are by far the most learned 
and respectable of the enemies of the es- 
tablishment. Their influence is either 
hereditary, or revived within the last fifty 
years by the exertions of Whitfield and the 
interest of the late Countess of Hantingdon. 
Their supporters are generally drawn from 
the mercantile classes, and from the 
congregations of Clergymen who sneceed 
to evangelical preachers, and are not them- 
selves evangelical.” P. 35. 


The truth of this statement must 
be obvious to every man, who re- 
flects upon what is continually pass- 
ine in the religious world as it is 
called, and upon the accommoda- 
ting ease with which Dissenters: at- 
tend at the Church; and Churchmen 
at the conventicle, to hear a favour- 
ite preacher. This practice involves 
that independency of private judg- 
ment in every man, that right of 
electing the minister whom he judges 
most calculated for his own edifica- 
tion, which are the great principles 
which distinguish the consistent 
Churchman from the consistent Dis- 
senter. The one is persuaded that 
God will bless the labours of his 
minister because he is his minister, 
and, therefore, is content with the 
ministrations of his parish Church : 
the other is persuaded that he is 
himself to choose the minister by 
whom he shall be edified, and, 
therefore, wanders from Church to 
Church, and from conventicle te con- 
venticle, until he receives the im- 
pression which he desires to receive. 
Henee from his popular talents, 
and from the correspondence of his 
doctrine with popular views of reli- 
gion, the Church or Chapel of one 
minister shall be crowded, while 
that of another, more learned and 
equally pious, shall be abandoted. 
The Church shall at one time be 
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preferred to the meeting, and then 
are heard reports of the re-union of 
the sectaries with the Church; at 
another the Church shall be for- 
saken, and the meeting crowded, 
and then are revived complaints of 
want ef zeal in the Clergy. The 
Dissenters themselves do not 
prove, they cannot approve this in- 
consistency, which as they know 
proceeds from utter ignorance of the 
principles of ecclesiastical polity, 
and from a mere prepossession in 
favour of a certain scheme of doc- 
trines, which they who do not hold, 
cannot, in their judgment, be said 
to preach the Gospel. 

‘The remedy which the author 
proposes for the several evils which 
he enumerates, and which he re- 
commends to the serious attention 
of the disunited Clergy, is this: 


ap- 


“Onr evils originate, not in departure 
from the letter, but from disregard to the 
spirit of that episcopal law to which we 
have sworn obedience, Episcopacy rightly 
understood, as appointed by God, and 
binding all who acknowledge its authority 
to certain known duties, is our sole remedy 
for present evils, and our best defence 
against future dangers.” P. 48. 


The author proceeds to advert 
briefly, but very judiciously, to the 
divine institution of episcopacy, and 
to the traces of an apostolical suc- 
cession, discoverable in the Scrip- 
tures and the writings of the primi- 
tive fathers. He maintains that 


“* Episcopacy is a spiritual government, 
administered by spiritual men for spiritual 
purposes: its chief object is the union of 
the Charch by the prevention of heresies 
withont, and schism within,” 


He forcibly illustrates the nature of 
the obedience which is due to the 
episcopal authority, by a compa- 
with 
government, and from thence con- 
cludes : 


vison of civil, ecclesiastical 


“This parallel between civil and eccle- 
siastical government, illustrates the precise 
dezree of that obedience, which is required 
from the Clergy by the Church. Ovedi- 
ence consists in the submission of indivi- 

REMEMBRANCER, No. 15. 
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daal to public opinion, as required by the 
law to wiich we have sworn compliance. 
Thus a member of a senate ought not to 
consider himself in that tadividual capacity 
only, bat as a member of a national body. 
A soldier is not to regard himself as a mili- 
tary indiyidaal to pursue his own plans of 
\ Clergy- 
man is not an ecclestastical individual with 
liberty to pursue his own peculiar theories 
of promoting the cause of Christ ; he is re- 
quired to submit all his plans to the 
government of the Charch. The uniform 
result of this sacrifice of individual opinion 
to expedieney, Constitutes the 
the discipline of 
armies, the anion of Churches. Patriotism 
in a subject, courage in a soldier, piety in 
a Clergyman, are characteristic and neces- 
sary virtues: but they become injurious in- 
stead of beneficial, unless controlled by 
the authority to which they are respeetively 
subject, 

*- Such is the theory of obedience. 
Tts practice is equally clear. As a soldier 
is stationed to one particular spot, to at- 
tend to one well known duty, by the per- 
formance of which he contributes to the 
victory, so do the Clergy contribute most 
to the advancement of Christianity when 
they confiae their exertions to their owa 
action. The curate to his 
curacy ; the beneficed clergyman to his 
benefice ; the Bishop to his diocese. To 
meet in petty councils with the various 
sects of dissenters for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses, to perform any ecclesiastical action 
without reference to the peculiar interests 
of the Church, is wrong in principle, and 
therefore in practice, It is the substitu- 
tion of an imaginary for a known duty. 
It originates in error; it ends in schism.” 
P. 55. 


battle, encampment, and siege, 


general 


strength of nations, 


sphere of 


In the application of the argu- 
ment to the modern popular socie- 
ties, and to their claims ou the sup- 
port of episcopalians, the author 
contends that it is not only not ne- 
cessary, but inconsistent with the 
duties of a subject, Churchman, and 
Christian, to unite with the Bible 
; that an union with the 
Church Missionary Society is equally 
unnecessary, and equally incompa- 
tible with religious duties ; and that 
the best effects may be anticipated 
from a cordial co-operation in the 
designs of the Society for propaga- 
ting the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

It is certain that without an union 
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of Churchmeu, and a regular subor- 
dination of ministers under an epis- 
copal government, it is in vain to 
think of recalling the Dissenters to 
an union with the Church, of per- 
petuatmg the Gospel at home, or 
propagating it abroad with effect. 
It is not possible to conceal the 
dangers which are accumulating 
round the Church from the disunion 
of the Clergy in their principles, 
their practices, and their projects, 
and from tne indifference, the dis- 
affection, and the hostility which 
have been excited against the 
Bishops, as governors of the Church. 
To counteract these evils, the young 
should be instructed in the prin- 
ciples of Church communion and 
episcopal government, which should 
also form an indispensable part in 
the examination of candidates for 
Holy Orders: and the Clergy in all 
which they do, and endeavour to 
do, should exhibit the example of 
a strict conformity with their en- 
gagements of canonical obedience. 
At the same time it is submitted 
with the utmost deference, whether 
the episcopal power should not 
always be conferred on men, whose 
character, conduct, and principles, 
wil make episcopacy respected ; 
and whether in the delegation of 
their power to their officials, espe- 
cially to Archdeacons, there should 
not be a scrupulous selection of 
of tried dis- 
cretion, and approved learning, to 
whose judgment the Clergy will re- 
joice to defer, and the sectary will 
not venture to object. 


men of mature 


age, 
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The Village Schoolmaster's Assistant ; 
or, an Abridgencnt of the Na- 
tional System of Education: for 
the Use of Sunday Schools. By 
Richard Johnson, Master of the 
Central National School, Newport- 
Pagnell, Bucks. 8vo. 40 pp. 
i819, 


THERE are many valuable hints con- 
tained in this little book ; but that 
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which entitles it to public notice is 
an attempt to explain the National 
method of reading by the assistance 
of a diagram. The idea is ingenious, 
and a specimen of it is subjoined, 
Persons who are conversant with the 
management of charity schools will 
have no difficulty in understanding 
the plan; but we are not sure that 
the uninitiated will be equally suc- 
cessful. At all events, Mr. Johnson 
is entitled to our thanks; and if his 
Addresses to Masters and Visitors 
are not written in the very best taste, 
they at least shew his anxiety for 
the success of the National System, 
and prove that it is conducted by 
men of considerable information and 
talent. His practical lessons and 
illustrations are plain and useful, 
“ Monosyllables. 

* The alphabet being well taught, and 
imprinted as it were upon the mind, we 
proceed to monosyllables, which I have en- 
deavoured to simplify, by affixing to the 
written directions, drafts representing a 
class employed, both reading and spelling 
thein off book, explaining the difference of 
the process. If it should be inquired why I 
begin with the eighth boy, the reason is, 
that any boy should be desired to begin a 
lesson rather than the first ; as, by calling 
upon one in the middle of the class, it pre- 
vents anticipation and keeps up the atten- 
tion of the whole. The same rules, with 
regard to pausing between the letters, is to 
be observed as in the former task, and the 
same method observed from first to last. 

“ A Class reading a Monosyllabie Lesson. 
8 
bouse 


Lesson 
chureh sehool | 
Church—House—School bh 
ray 


i 





* Each child to be provided with a slate 
slung round his neck with a string, anda 
slate pencil, 

* Sue teacher then dictates the lesson 
tis—* Page 10—the first word in the 
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second line—and read forwards—begin 
No. 8.’-—poiuting to the boy in that place: 
they then proceed, every boy writing at 
the same time what is given out by ano- 
ther; by the time these three words are 
given out by the class, every child will 
have a copy of them, which they then read 
backwards and forwards from the slate, 
each taking a word till read perfectly; the 
teacher then gives the signal to turn their 
slates, they hide the book, and proceed 
thus— 


« This process differs from the former, as 
here, instead of its being given out by the 
pupil, te teacher gives the word, which is 
reiterated by the child to whom it is given; 
the class then proceed to spell it from 
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“ Spelling a Monosyilalie Lesson off Book. 


o l 
c h house h 
5 6 7 3 


church 
honse 
school 


vy 


church 
school 


A 


‘ 
memory, each giving out a letter, as before, 
but do not repeat the words till the lesson 
is finished, wheu they read them over again 
at the discretion of the teacher.” P. 26. 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 


Tue Society has recently received 
a very acceptable present from the 


Rev. Mr. Rottler, Missionary at 
Vepery. He has long been employ- 
ed in translating the Book of Com. 
mon Prayer inte the Tamul lan- 
guage. The work is now completed 
and printed, and a handsomely 
bound copy has been trausmitted 
by him to the Society. 

Letters have been received from 
the Bishop of Calcutta, stating that 
his Lordship had visited Prince of 
Wales's Island ; and that a District 
Committee of the Society had been 
established, under the immediate 
patronage of the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor. | 

His Lordship also acquaints the 
Society with the safe arrival of Mr. 
Spersclineider, and that he bad been 
stationed at Tanjore. 

Special Committee for counteracting 
Infidel and Blasphemous Publi- 
cations, 

The following tracts have been 
published since our last report: 
The Character of Christ, an addi- 

tionat evidence to the truth of the 


REGISTER. 

Christian Religion: in another 
dialogue between a Believer and 
his Convert. 

The present Condition of many Peo- 
ple and Countries in the World, 
an additional evidence to the 
truth of the Christian Religion: 
in another dialogue between a 
Believer and his Convert. 

Dialogue between a Reformer and a 
Labourer. 

The Destruction of Jerusalem, an 
additional argument for the truth 
ef the Christian Religion: in 
another dialogue between a Be- 
liever and his Convert. 

The Propagation of the Christian 
teligion, an additional evidence 
to the truth of the Christian Reli- 
gion; in a concluding dialogue 
between a Believer and his Con- 
vert. 

The Mevrcies of the Mosaic Law. 


The number of tracts issued dur- 
ing the last month has been very 
considerable; and upwards of tifty 
tradesmen in London and the vici- 
nity, are now furnished with the 
books and tracts, as agents to the 
Society. The distribution thus ef- 
fected, has, in some instances, been 
very large. 

Bb2 
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Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. 

On Friday, Feb. 18, according to 

annual custom, this Society held its 

Anniversary at Bow Church ; and for 

purpose met in Committee at 


Vestry-R 


} 
> when 


} 


at halt past ele- 
the 
line Arch- 


ob, 
his Crrace 
esident took the chair. 
York > the 

Salisbur 


bishop of 
London, Exeter y, Cariisle, 
the 


Chester, Oxford, and Landaff ; 
Archdeacons of Le ndon, Middlesex, 
and St. Alban’s, together with man’, 
other and 
Laity, formed the board on this oc. 
At twelve o'clock the Lord 
Mayor arrived in state, attended by 


Clergy 


members, both 


casion. 


Mr. Sheriff Rothwell, and several of 


the Aldermen; when business was 
suspended for the purpose of attend- 
ing divine service in the church. 
The Sermon was preached by the 
Lord Bishop of Oxtord, from 1 Thess. 
3. xi. The Right Rev. Prelate com- 
menced his discourse by adverting to 
the opposition which St. Paul had to 
encounter in the propagation of the 
Gospel, not merely from the beathen 
but especially from the Jews, whose 
furious insurrection 
when he first came 5 
as related in the Acts, could not fail 
of recurring to his recollection when 


acamst hm, 


‘ yy } Lee 
iO a hessaioviva 


he was entertaining thoughts of re- 
visiting that city, and forcing from 
him the impressive supplication in 
the text for aid from above to direct 
and support him in the execution of 
his purpose. The Bishop then pro- 
ceeded to shew, bya critical investiga- 
tion of the original word, chiefly signi- 
ficant in the passage, and by an ap- 
} eal to the context, that it was not 
tor his personal safety that the Apos- 
tle made so powerful and importunate 
an appeal, (which in that view of it 
would be out of all proportion to the 
object of the petitiv: but for the 
success of the great work which 
to carry him to Thessalonica, “ the 
perfecting that which was yet lack- 
ine in their faith,” the ** stablishing 
their hearts unblameable in holiness 
before God.” 


Having thus set forth the appo- 


was 
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siteness of the text to the solemnity, 
the Bishop further adapted it to his 
purpose by remarking, that it might 
be considered either as a prayer to 
God our Father and our Lord Jesus 
Christ, for the success of his evange- 


lizing labours, or as setting forth the 
meaus by which those labours were 
to become effectual, viz. by the con- 
current operation of the several di- 
vine persons in the adorable Trinity ; 
and by the subordinate fidelity of 


the ministry commissioned by Jesus 
Christ to diffuse through the world 
those fundamental principles of life 
and godliness. By a reference to 
St. Paul's Epistles, the Bishop 
shewed, that this was that great 
Apostle’s uniform course in propa- 

the Gospel. That he ab- 
stained most scrupulously from all 
matter of doubtful disputation, and 
all questions tending to engender 
strife, and bent the whole energy of 
his powerful mind to the rooting 
and grounding all who attended to 
his preaching, or to whom he had 
occasion to address himself by let- 
ter, in the great mystery of godli- 
ness above specified ; and in deriving 
the whole code of Christian morals 
from the thus in mercy 
created between God and man, for 
the perfecting the great work of 
man’s redemption. The Bishop then 
directed the attention of his audi- 
ence to our formularies of faith and 
worship; and demonstrated, by a 
very iuieresting induction of parti- 
culars, the clear adherence of the 
Church of England to the apostolic 
model, in her well-digested and per- 
spicuous system of Christian instruc- 
tion; and upon this ground advo- 
cated her claim to be 
charged with the dispensing abroad 
among heathen nations those glad 
tuiings which she has so faithfully 
and energetically inculeated upon 
her own children at home; conclud- 
ing a well-considered and very in- 
teresting discourse with an exhorta- 


gating 


relations 


superior 


tion to lis hearers, to continue sted- 
fast and to abound in this work of 
the Lord, in full assurance, that if 


proseculed with discretion and assi- 
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duity it would not be in vain in the 
Lord. 

The Lord Mayor and his suite 
having retired, the Board resumed 
their deliberations: and amongst 
other important matters which came 
under its consideration, was the ex- 
tension of its concern to the black 
population of the Cape. Upon this 
subject the Bishop of London made 
a communication, that having ascer- 
tained from the senior chaplain of 
that settlement, that the stationing 
one Missionary at Cape Town, for 
this very degraded portion of its in- 
habitants, promised to be produc- 
tive of the best effects; he had 
opened the matter to his Majesty’s 
ministers, and found them disposed 
to give support to the measure to 
the same extent that they are accus- 
tomed to meet the endeavours of 
the Society in the cause of the Ame- 
rican Colonies. Upon this statement 
the Board immediately resolved 
upon the adoption of the mea- 
sure, and upon making themselves 
responsible for 200/. per annum, to 
be added to the government allow- 
ance of 100]. that they might thus 
forman income for the intended Mis- 
sionary sufficient for his mainte- 
nance in comfort and respectability. 
It was also resolved to address his 
Majesty on his accession, pursuant 
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to ancient custom; and a committee 
having been appointed to prepare 
the Address and other routine busi- 
ness being gone through, the meet- 
ing broke up, and their Lordships 
the Bishops proceeded to the Man- 
sion-house to dinner. 


Incorporated Clergy Orphan Society. 


The Anniversary Meeting of this 
Society, was holden at Free-Ma- 
sons’ Hall, Great Queen-Street, Lin- 
coln’s-Inn-Fields, on Thursday, Feb. 
24. The Chair was taken by the 
President, the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don; and eight children were elect- 
ed. The concerns of the Institution 
appeared to be in a flourishing condi- 
tion ; and it was resolved further to 
increase the number of children at 
Midsummer; when a list of the 
members and a general account of 
the Society will be published. There 
were present, besides the President, 
the Vice-President Lord Kenyon, 
the Bishops of Salisbury, Carlisle, 
Exeter, and Landaff, the Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, Lord 
Aston, Mr. Justice Richardson, the 
Dean of Chester, the Archdeacons 
of Middlesex and Bath, &c. &e. 

The Bishop of Exeter informed 
the mecting, that His Majesty had 
ordered a donation of 100/. to be 
presented to the Society. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. Harrison Packard, to the rectory 
of Fordley and vicarage of Westleton an- 
nexed, Suffolk, 

Rev. H. W. Rous Birch, M.A. to the 
vicarage of Reydon, and to the perpetual 
curacy of Southwold, Suffolk; patron, lord 

Lous, 

The hon. and rev. Armine Wodehouse, 
clerk, M.A. to the rectory of West Lex- 
ham, Norfolk, vacant by the death of the 
rev. Charies Mordaunt, clerk; patron, lord 
Wodehouse 

Rey. John Harbin, LL.B. rector of 
North Burrew, to the rectory of Compton 
Pauncefoot, Somerset; pat. J.H, Hunt, Esq. 

Rev. Henry Southall, B.A. rector of 
Kington, Worcestershire, to the vicarage 
of Bishampton, in the same county. 

Rev. David Rowland, curate of St. Pe- 
ter’s, Carmarthen, to the vicarage of Tre- 


INTELLIGENCE. 
garon, in Cardiganshire; patron, the right 
hon. lord John Wodehouse. 

A dispensation has passed the great seal 
to enable the rev. G Meyrick, D.D. to 
hold the rectory of Winchfield, Hants,with 
the vicarage otf Ramsbury, Wilts. 

Rev. Edward Herbert, B.A. to the rec- 
tory of Abberton, Worcestershire. 

The rev. Ciarles Leicester has been pre- 
sented to the second portion of Westburz, 
in the county of Salop, vacant by the re- 
signation of the rev. Laurence Gardner, 
D.D. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxrorp.—On Thursday last the fol- 
lowing degrees were conferred :— 

Masters or Arrs.—Rev. John Bar- 
tholomew, Corpus Christi college; rev, 
Charles William Stocker, fellow of St. 
John’s college. 

Bacuetors oF Arts.—William Peel, 
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esq. Brazenose college, grand compounder ; 
William Henry Deverell, Wadham col- 
lege; William Wood, Exeter college; 
Charles Henry Cox, student of Christ 
church; Joim Adams, Christ church ; 
Henry Hutton, scholar of Baliol college ; 
William Pole, Baliol college. 

Feb. 5.—On Wednesday last the rev. 
Edward John Burrow, M.A. of Magda- 
lene college, in the university of Cam- 
bridge, was incorporated of Trini*y col- 
lege, in this university, grand compounder. 

On Thursday last the following degrees 
were conferred :— 

Docror in Mepictne.—-James Adey 
Ogie, Trinity college. 

Masters or Ants.—Rev. Joln Sted- 
man, Pembroke college; James Hall, 
Wadham college ; Samuel Pepys Cocke- 
rell, fellow of Merton college: William 
Arundel Bouverie, fellow of Merton col- 
lege ; rev. Robert Crawford Dillon, St. 
Edmund hall. 

Bacnerors oF Arts.—William Baron, 
esq. Wadham college, grand compounder ; 
Charles Anthony Hunt, Merton college ; 
George Parker Cleather, Exeter college ; 
David Dundas, student of Christ church ; 
Thomas Lambard, student of Christ church; 
Henry Parsons, scholar of Baliol college. 
Yesterday the rev, Edward John Burrow, 
M.A. of Trinity ‘college, was admitted 
bachelor in divinity, grand compoundr. 

12.—Last Henry Stone- 
was admitted schoiar of new col- 
lege. Ou Monday last the rev, Edward 
John Burrow, B.D. of Trinity college, and 
minister of Hampstead chapel, Middlesex, 
was admitted doctor in divinity grand 
compounder, - On Thursday last the Rev. 
Samuel Hall, M.A. fellow of Brazenose 
college, was admitted bachelor in divinity, 
and the right hon. Dadiey Rider, viscount 
Sandon, nobleman, of Christ church, was 
admitted bachelor of arts. 

Feb. 19.—On Saturday last the fol- 
lowing degrees were conferred :- 

Master oF Arrs.—The rev. Frederick 
Charles Spencer, Christ church. 

Bacuetors or Ants.—The rev, Henry 
Paimer, Worcester college; Christopher 
Sidney Smith, Corpus Christi college ; 
Join Leigh, Brasenose college ; Bernard 
John Ward, Trinity college; James Espi- 
nasse, Baliol college. 

Tuesday last, in convocation, the uni- 


Feb. week 


house 


versity seal was affixed to an address of 


condolence, on the death of our late sove- 
reign, and of congratulation on his ma- 
jesty’s accession to the throne, to be pre- 
sented to his majesty by a delegacy. 

Thursday last, the rev. Robert Mason, 
of Queen's college, was admitted bachelor 
in divinity. 
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CamBRipcs, Jan. 27,—Saturday last 
being bachelor of arts commencement, the 
following gentlemen (143) were admitted 
to that degree :—-Carr, Gordon, Hollams, 
Nicholls, Packman, St. Peter's college ; 
Burdakin, Burroughes, Codd, Faringdon, 
Frost, Le Grice, Walker, Clare hall; 
Allen, Deane, Fallowfield, Ion, Kirby, 
Lubbock, Malthv, Umphelby, Pembroke 
hall; Clayton, Cobbold, Kelly, Pearse, 
Ward, Wenn, Wilder, Caius college ; 
3rough, Edwards, Francis, Hall, Hussey, 
Otter, Rigg, Robinson, Winder, Benett 
sutts, Green, Hartley, White, 
Wilton, Queen's college; Derby, Dewe, 
Durham, Eastwick, Graham, Milner, Wil- 
kinson, Catherine hali; Crowther, Gedge, 
Lockwood, Powell, Stevens, Wilson, Je- 
sus college; Blackburne, Ded, Horsley, 
Isaacson, May, Musson, Pickering, Pooley, 
Sevier, Worsley, Christ’s college; Al- 
lington, Andrewes, Bray, Brooshooft, 
Butler, Chapman, Clarke, 
Close, Daniels, Dixon, Edmonds, Fors- 
ter, Fowler, Godfrey, Harrison, Heber- 
den, Inge, Jenyns, Law, Leeder, Locking, 
Londale, Maddy, Parham, Parkinson, 
Parry, Peel, Pitt, Plucknett, Spencer, 
Steward, Thresher, Tremlett, Trotter, 
Williams, St. John’s college ; Lane, Magda- 
len college ; Austin, Bain, Baines, Barlow, 
Barron, Bird, Coddington, Crakelt, Cowell, 
Dodsworth, Egginton, Goode, Hall, Ha- 
worth, Higgins, Humfrey, Huntingdon, 
Knox, Lyon, Murray, Nash, Overton, 
Paynter, Piatt, Richards, Ross, Scholfield, 
Sheepshanks, Swann, Tayler, Vicars, 
Waddington, Waln, Wigram, Williams, 
Worsley, Trinity college ; Agnew, Field- 
ing, Freer, Savage, Shelford, Warton, 
Emmanuel college. 

Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew sholarships. The 
examination for a scholarship on this 
foundation, will commence on the first 
Wednesday ufter the first day of May 
next. ‘The candidates must be bachelors 
of arts, who are not of sufficient standing 
to be created masters of arts, and stadents 
in civil law, or medicine, of not less than 
four or more than seven years standing. 

Feb. 4.—The late Dr. Smith’s annual 
prizes of 25/. to the two best proficients in 
mathematics and natura! philosophy among 
the commencing bachelors ef arts, are this 
year adjudged to Mr. Henry Codlington 
and Mr, Charles Smith Bird, of Trinity 
college, the first and third wranglers, 

Croxton Johnson, Esq. fellow commoner 
of Emmanuel celiege, was on Friday last 
admitted bachelor of arts, 

A grace passed the senate yesterday, for 
granting to the university of Cephalonia, 
(of which the Earl of Guildford is chancel- 
lor), a copy of all the books now in the 


college ; 
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university press, or which have been print- 
ed at the expence of this university. 

Feb, 18.—At a congregation on Tues- 
day last, an address of condolence and con- 
gratulation to his Majesty King George LV. 
was voted unanimously, 

At the same congregation, the rev, Henry 
Browne, M.A, of Lincoln college, Oxford, 
was incorporated of Kiny’s college, in this 
university; and the rev. John Davis, M.A, 
of St. Jolin’s college, Oxford, was incorpo- 
rated of St. John’s college, in this univer- 
sity. Mr. George Rider, of Catherine 
hall, and Mr. Thomas Warden, of Trinity 
hall, were on the same day admitted ba- 
chelors of arts. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE, — Several valuable 
additious have been made to tie Fitzwilliam 
Museum in the course of the last year 
(1819): viz. a beautiful model, ona reduced 
scale, of one of the tombs discovered some 
time since at Nola, in Campania, presented 
by Mr. Carraghan, Several valuable prints, 
presented by Dr, Clarke and Mr. File- 
wood. A large and valuable collection of 
sketches, &c. by the late Mr. Romney, 
presented by his son, A drawing of an 
equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius, by 
the late lord Fitzwilliam, when a youth, 
presented by Mr. Cookson. An exquisite 
drawing of flowers, presented by Mrs. 
Meen. Several valuable books, presented 
by Dr. Wallis and Mr. Millett. A splen- 
did edition of Qssian’s Poems, in Gaelic, 
presented by the Highland Society of Lon- 
don. ‘The liberal, and indeed munificent- 
present of Mr. Romney, of the studies of 
his father, it is hoped, will induce distin- 
guished artists to follow his example. 
There are one archbishop, and tive bishops, 
now living, who were members of St. 
John’s college. 

CHESHIRE.—Died, at Shrigley, Mr. 
Edward Downes, member and graduate of 
the university of Oxford, and one of the 
magistrates of this county. 

DEvoNSHIRE.—Died, at the parsonage 
house, Lympstone, the rev. John Prest- 
wood Gedoin, rector. 

DorseTsHiIrne.—Died, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Floyer, of Stensford, in this county. 
He was of Queen’s coliege, Oxford, B.C.L. 
1770, and was presented to the vicarage of 
Stensford in 1784, by the countess dowager 
of Tichester. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. — Died, aged 67, the 
rev. H. Dixon, vicar of Wadworth, and 
rector of Oddington, in this county. 

SuHRopsHire.—Died, at Lidlow, in his 
74th year, the rev. Samuel Sheade, many 
years rector of Bedston, in this county. 

SUFFOLK.—In the night of Jan. 31, the 
parsonage barn, at Hitcha 
€d to be on fire, which was 


”, was discover- 


nat ony com- 
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pletely consumed, but also a large stable, 
and several contiguous outhouses; and we 
understand there is every reason to sup- 
pose that the event was not by accident, 
but caused by an incendiary. 

WiLtsoire.—During the late inclement 
weather, numerous hberal donations of 
clothing, fuel, &c. were made by the rev. 
Canon Coxe, to the poor of Bemerton and 
Fugglestone. 

WALES. 

Ciiurch Union Society in the Diocese of 
St. David’s.—The following are. the pre- 
miums proposed by this society for the 
present year. The decision will take 
place in July, 

A preminm of 501, for the best essay on 
the necessity of a church establislinent in 
a christian country, for the preservation 
of christianity among the people of ail 
ranks, and denominations; and tue 
means of exciting and maintaining amongst 
its own members a spirit of devotiun, to- 
gether with zeal for the honour, stability, 
and influence of the established church. 

A premium of 251, for the best essay in 
Latin de Britannie mentis erga religionem 
propagatam, stabilitam, reformatam, ope 
Pauli Apostoli pradicantis, Constantini 
stabilientis, Henrici restituentis, praun- 
tibus Edwardorum Regum legibus, et 
Wicklifi aliorumque vindiciis Christiane 
veritatis. 

A Cymerigyddion society has been lately 
instituted at Liverpool, to co-operate 
with the other societies so laudibly esta- 
blished for the preservation and promo- 
tion of Welsh literature. 

The rev. Walter Davies of Monafon, 
Montgomeryshire, has recently prepared 
for the press, the first complete edition 
of Huw Thorus, which will be speedily 
published at Wrexham. 

A Welsh translation of the works of 
Josephus, which has been published in 
numbers at Dolgellau, will be soon com- 
pleted. 

Lately at the cathedral of St. Asaph, 
the following gentlemen were ordained 
priests by the lord bishop of that diocese 3 
T. Lewis Hoghes, Brazenose college, ang 
George Cunclitie, of Baliol college, Ox-~ 
ford ; and C, Redway Matthews, of St. 
Jolin's college, Cambridge. 

The rev. David Rowlands, curate of 
St. Peter's, Carmarthen, /ias been pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Tregaron, ia 
Cardiganshire. 

The lord bishop of St. David's has 
been pleased to present the rev. Thomas 
Dalton, jun. curate of Ross-crowther, in 
the county of Pembroke, to the vicarage 
of Wasven, in the same county. His 
loxdsbip has also been pleased to present 
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and collate the Rev. George Devonald, 
curate of Manorbier, in the county of 
Pembroke, to the vicarage of Lianllwy- 
ney, with the chapel of Lianfilangel-Rho- 
sycom, in the county of Carmarthen. 

His royal highness the duke of Clarence 
has been pleased to appoint the rey. 
Griffith Thomas, curate of Langoedmore, 
in the county of Cardigan, one of his 
royal highness’s chaplains. 

Died, at the parsonage-house, Lilansan- 
ffraid, Montgomeryshire, the rev. Mor- 
gan Pryse, aged 60, a justice of peace for 
the county of Denbigh. Esteemed and 
respected as he was throughont life, for 
his social worth, he will long be an object 
of the most sincere grief to his numerous 
friends. 

Aged 69, rev. David Morgan, vicar of 
Lengeler, and a magistrate for the county 
of Carmarthen. 

Rev. John Jones, vicar of Warren, Pem- 
brokeshire, curate of St. David's, and pre- 
bendary of Langan. 

At Lampeter, Cardiganshire, aged 54, 
rev. Ebenezer Williams, late of Jesus col- 
lege, Oxford, vicar of Calo and Lausowel, 
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in the county af Carmarthen, head master 
of the grammar-school, Lampeter, and 
one of the Prebendaries of St. David's, 

At the rectory-house, Gwaenyscor, in 
the county of Flint, rev. R. Roberts, 
rector of that parish. He was an affec- 
tionate husband, a kind father, and a 
faithful steward of the mysteries of God, 


DIED IN AND NEAR LONDON. 

In Orchard-street, Portman-square, aged 
#3, the rev, Charlies Mordannt, rector of 
Little Massingham, and uncle to sir Charles 
Mordaunt, bart. M.P. for Warwickshire. 


DEATHS ABROAD. 

At Leghorn, the rev. William Berdmore 
Lagden, B.A. late of Christ's college, Cam- 
bridge, son of the rev. H. A, Lagden, of 
Ware, Herts, 

On the 4th of Feb. at his palace, in the 
county of Cork, at a very advanced age, 
Dr. Barnett, bishop of Cloyue. He was 
the senior bishop of Ireland, since the 
death of the late archbishop of Tuam. 

At Naples, on the 7th of January, of a 
hilious fever, the rev. Jolin Ashbridge, 
M.A. fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge. 





MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


DIVINITY. 

Three Sermons on St. Paul’s Doetrine 
of Justification by Faith, Original Sin, and 
Predestination. With Notes, ‘To which 
is prefixed, a Synopsis of the Argument of 
St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. By the 
Rev. Thomas Young, A.M. Rector of 
Gilling, late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 

Affliction: or, the Blessings of God 
manifested. By Philatheres. 8vo. The 
Protit arising from this little Publication 
will be given to a Charity. 


A Sermon; occasioned by the Decease 
of his late Majesty, King George the 
Third ; preached in the Parish Church of 
St. Swithin’s, Cannon-street. By the 
Rev. H. G. Watkins, A.M. Rector. 8v0. 
1s. 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish 
Church of Harrow-on-the-Hill, on Sunday 
the 6th of Feb. 1820, on the Death of His 
most Gracious Majesty, George the Third, 
By J. W. Cunningham, M.A, Vicar of 
Harrow. 8vo. 1s, 6d. 





LITERARY 

A History of Great Britaim from the 

Accession of George the ‘Third to the pre- 

sent Time, by the Rev. Alex. Stewart, 

Author of the Lives of Dr. Blair, Dr. 
Robertson, &c. 

A Journal of 


two successive Tours 


INTELLIGENCE, 


npon the Continent, in the Years 1816, 
1817, and 1818; containing an Account 
of the principal Places in the South of 
France, of the great Road over the Alps, 
and of the chief Cities and most interest- 
ing Parts of Italy, by Mr. James Wilson, 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Clericus-on the Directory, 7. N. and A. B. h 


are under consideration. 


W. X. Y. shall appear. 


ave been received, and 


We will take an opportunity of attending to the recommendation of 


Clericus. 


Rk. R.’s papers have been returned according to his direction. 


B. C. shall appear. 


x's first question, may be answered in the 


in the negative. 
Ramus’s letter has been sent to D 


affirmative ; and his second, 


yctors’ Commons. 





